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BY THE AUTHOR OF “A CRUISE UPON WHEELS,” &c. &c. 
—@—— 
CHAPTER XIV. MISCHIEF BREWING. 

*ConeGratuLaTE me, Gilbert,” said Mr. 
Lethwaite, as he sat himself down one evening 
in the room where our young friends the Pen- 
mores were at work, the husband turning out a 
copy of verses for a certain periodical, and the 
wife engaged in knitting the heel of a stocking, 
which is as critical a proceeding as any other 
that can be mentioned. She had intimated by 
a shake of the head to Mr. Lethwaite when he 
came in that he must not speak to her or ex- 
pect her to shake hands. ‘Then she went on 
counting with all her might. 

“Ah, I see it’s as bad as playing on the 
drums,” said Lethwaite; and the wife, being 
thus absorbed, he went and sat himself down by 
the husband, and began to talk to him, as we 
have seen. But Gilbert lifted his hand in de- 

recation. His eye was ina fine frenzy rolling ; 
fre was in agonies over a difficult line. 

“Hang it,’ muttered Mr. Lethwaite to 
himself, “I have chosen the wrong moment.” 

Penmore entreated him once more by a ges- 
ture to forbear, and, presently finishing the last 
line with a flourish of the pen, and then repeat- 
ing the words of his friend, which he had heard 
but vaguely, asked, 

“Congratulate you’ on what? On having 
everything that this world can give ?” 

“On having nothing,” replied the other, quite 
imperturbably. 

Mrs. Penmore looked up from her. work, con- 
cluded that he was joking, naturally enough, 
and went on knitting. 

“Yes,” replied Gilbert ; “we all know that 
that’s the case.” 

*T assure you that it is the case,” continued 
Lethwaite in the same tone. “ My partner has 
bolted with everything he could lay his hands 
on, leaving us nothing but our embarrassments.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Penmore. 

The astonishment of the husband and wife, as 
Lethwaite unfolded his tale, was altogether un- 
bounded, as indeed was their sympathy. People 
must have seen something of poverty themselves 
to be able to feel for the pecuniary troubles of 
others. Lethwaite himself seemed to be the 
least moved of the party. 

“One of the advantages of having no feel- 





ing,” he said, “is, that I really don’t seem to 
care about this business.” 

“Not care about it ?” repeated husband and 
wife in a breath. 

“Upon my honour I don’t at present,” re- 
plied this remarkable personage. “I don’t know 
what I may do hereafter.” 

“Well, but what do you mean to do?” asked 
Penmore. 

* Do? Oh, I shall drum.” 

* Drum !” 

“Yes ; my musical friends tell me that there’s 
a very respectable income to be made out of 
dexterous drumming.” 

“Dear me!” ejaculated Gilbert, somewhat 
bewildered. 

“Qh yes,” continued Lethwaite, “ consider 
what a power of destruction lies in the hands of 
the drummer ; how easily he may destroy every- 
thing. It is worth any money to secure a man 
who, with tight parchment before him, and drum- 
sticks in his hands, is capable of self-control, 
and can keep himself within bounds.” 

“T can conceive that,” said little Mrs. Pen- 
more. 

“But do you mean to say,” asked her hus- 
band, “that you actually contemplate turning 
your drumming powers to account ?” 

*T do most distinctly. Oh, I assure you I’m 
under no uneasiness whatever. Then there’s 
the watch-making.” 

“You’re rather slow at that, arn’t you ?” said 
Gilbert. 

* Well, I ama little. Then there are one’s 
relations. Mine are an infernal set; but then 
they’re proud.” 

“Ts that a quality which is likely to help you 
just now ?” asked Penmore. 

“Most undoubtedly. They'll hear of my 
losses; then they’ll say, ‘Suppose he should 
destroy himself, what a disgrace to the family !’ 
and then they’llcome down. Here’s one of the 
advantages, you see, of an insight into motive; 
I can tell at once what they'll say and what 
they’ll do. But I'd rather do without them,” 

“ You take a cheerful view of things, 1 must 
say, Lethwaite.” 

“ One of the advantages of having no feeling. 
By-the-by, there’s one thing I don’t take a very 
cheerful view of. I’m very uneasy about the 
look-out of my poor old clerk; 1 can’t think 
what will become of him.” 

“ What, old Goodrich?” said Penmore. “I 
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don’t think you need trouble yourself about him. 
I’ve heard some mercantile friends of mine speak 
of him as quite a well-known character in the 
City, and one who might have bettered himself 
years ago, if he had chosen.” 

“You don’t mean to say that?” asked the 
cynical man, brightening up considerably. “ He 
never even hinted that to me. Why, he must 
have been staying on against his own interest, 
in order to look after my affairs. But no, that’s 
impossible 

‘The dear, good old man,” said Gabrielle. 

**No, no; it’s impossible, I tell you,” cried 
the sceptic. ‘“ What can his motive have been?” 

“Why, attachment to your service, of 
course,” answered Mrs. Penmore. 

“Impossible,” replied the other. ‘ The 
world is not constituted like that.” 

“Some part of the world is not, I dare say,” 
replied the lady, “but I am quite sure that 
good old man is.” 

*JT wish to Heaven I could think so,” said 
Lethwaite ; “but I daren’t. The finding out 
that one has been duped, after giving any one 
credit for a long course of disinterested conduct, 
is so very dreadful.” 

“T had rather be duped over and over again,” 
said Gilbert, “than never be able to allow my- 
self the luxury of belief.” 

“Gilbert,” said his wife, reproachfully, “I 
thought you had given him up. You know that 
he hates us and all his fellow-creatures, and 
himself too, and glories in it.” 

Lethwaite laughed. ‘Not so bad as that,” 
he said, “‘and it’s no new doctrine. Some an- 
cient writer has said that he challenges the 
world to produce, from the time of the creation 
down to that moment when he spoke, one single 
action the exciting cause of which should be 
altogether pure. 
that statement? I think it is one of the 
Fathers who says it.” 

“The Fathers may say what they like,” said 
Gilbert. ‘ My firm conviction is, that it won’t 
do to pry into motives and exciting causes. To 
peer into the defects of what is, on the whole, a 
fine character, is much such an act of madness 
as if I should take you and clap you in the sun- 
light, and then examine your countenance with 
a microscope. What specks and blotches and 
defects of every sort and kind I should dis- 
cover 
_ “Come, I say,” interposed the subject of this 
imaginary examination. 

**Oh yes, but I should find such flaws,” con- 
tinued Penmore, “in the finest skin that ever 
covered a human anatomy; while as to going 
below the skin, do consider what ugly things 
we should come to then; yet this is what you 
want todo. You want to take the skin off one’s 
mind and dissect that; and I tell you, again 
and again, that it won’t do.” 

There is no telling how much longer Gilbert 
might have gone on trying to drive his friend 
out of his intrenchments, had not the domestic 
at ached to the service of Miss Carrington— 
vane Cantanker by name—made known her 
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presence in the room by a protesting and in- 
jured cough. She had knocked, and entered 
unobserved. 

“If you please, Mrs. Pingmore,” she said, 
taking advantage of a pause in Gilbert’s flowing 
eloquence, “my mistress would be glad if you 
would take the trouble to step up-stairs for half 
a moment, as she have something which she 
wishes to say very particular.” 

And with that, and a prolonged stare at Mr. 
Lethwaite, whom she looked upon as a worthless 
and dissolute character, and hated accordingly, 
the beautiful maiden left the apartment. 

It is impossible to describe the chilling effect 
of this interruption upon our little party. They 
were under a cloud directly, and silence de- 
scended upon them from that moment. To have 
continued their discussion would have been im- 
possible. 

] suppose I must go,” said the devoted Mrs. 
Penmore at last, and speaking in a whisper. 

“Poor thing,” said her husband, “it all falls 
upon you.” 

“Shall I got” asked Lethwaite, laughing. 
“Look here, Mrs. Penmore; give it to her.” 

Gabrielle smiled. ‘It’s she who gives it to 
me,” she said. All this time, she was lingering 
near the door, putting off the mauvais quart 


@heure. Suddenly, there came a sharp ring at 
the bell up-stairs. Mrs. Penmore heard it, and 
vanished. 


The two men sat there together and waited. 

“You talk about my affairs and my difficul- 
ties,” said Lethwaite, after a while, “ but what 
are they to yours? I have only myself to think 
of. You are differently situated.” 

“The two ends are alarmingly far apart,” 
answered Penmore, trying to make a joke of it, 
‘and the bringing them together is a gymnastic 
exercise requiring considerable strength and 
activity. By-the-by, I have not thanked you 
for giving me that chance with the attorneys. 
What a failure it was.” 

“The vulgar brutes,” replied our partisan. 
“How I hated them. I should have liked to 
kick them down stairs.” 

“Assaults are expensive luxuries, and you 
can’t afford them now.” 

“But tell me, Penmore,” said our cynic, 
you are not discouraged ?” 

No, not yet,” replied the other. “But why 
don’t you go in for it, old man, now you have your 
way to make? Yow have no foreign accent ?” 

“Oh, out of my way altogether. The drum’s 
the thing for my intellectual calibre, and that 
taxes it to the uttermost, I can tell you.” 

Then these two lapsed once more into silence. 
They had been talking in a light tone, and treat- 
ing things, that were serious enough, as jokes ; 
and yet, if their inmost feelings at that moment 
could have been subjected to inspection, it is 
much to be questioned whether any great amount 
of light-heartedness would have been discover- 
able. They had each been making an effort, and 
now for a little while each gave it up, and gave 
way to a curious sad feeling—a sort of blight, 
which seemed to have entered the room with 
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Miss Cantanker, and to have remained behind 
when that lady took her departure. Such in- 
fluences do descend upon us at times, and it is 
to little purpose that we fight against their 
force. Sometimes they mean something, some- 
times they mean nothing; but they are sufli- 
ciently distressing while they last. When that 
interruption came which has been already men- 
tioned, our little party of three were enjoying 
themselves quietly enough. They had partaken 
together of that meal whose praises have been 
sung already in more eloquent terms than any to 
which I can give utterance, and as they sat round 
the tea-table, it seemed as if they had respectively 
reached one of those periods in life’s journey 
when there is a pause, when we draw the boat out 
of the current and moor it to the bank, and get 
out and rest; then the messenger came, and they 
must begin living again; they must get back to 
their places on the thwarts, and row for dear life. 
I have dwelt a little on the quietness of that 
evening, and have, if I may venture to say so, 
almost enjoyed it myself, partly, perhaps, be- 
cause I know that for many a day to come my 
characters would enjoy no more such calm mo- 
ments, or such peaceful, friendly intercourse. 
There is trouble at hand, and I have sad and 
harrowing things to tell of, and from the narra- 
tion of which I feel inclined to shrink. So I linger 
over the memory of that pleasant evening, and 
hesitate to go on to other and more painful scenes. 
But men, and women too, require other than 
pleasant scenes and happy experiences if they 
are to attain to the glories of heroism. The 
noblest steel has no easy time of it as it pro- 
ang towards perfection. It is beaten with 
itter blows. It is thrust into the furnace to be 
heated, and then into the ice-brook to be chilled ; 
and some metal there is that cannot bear the test, 
and some that comes out of it—impregnable. 
There are different grades in life, and each 
involves a different preparation for its right de- 
velopment. There is the common iron with which 
we scrape the mud from off our feet, and there is 
the quivering steel which make$ a Toledo blade ; 
so there is the high-bred race-horse, and the nag 
on which the farmer’s wife can jog to market ; 
and in all these cases, and many more that might 
be cited, it will still be found that, in proportion 
to the magnificence of the result, will be the 
fierce severity of the preparation. 


** She has been more cruel, and more strange 
than ever,” said poor Gabrielle, coming back 
after an interval into the room where she had 
left her husband and his friend. 

* Why, you have been crying, Gabrielle ?” 
said Penmore. 

“Yes; I could not help it. I have been so 
angry with myself, for I quite lost my temper 
for a time, and that horrid woman, the servant, 
was there and seemed so pleased What do 
you think she sent for me about ?” asked Gabri- 
elle, interrupting herself. 

She paused for an answer, but neither Gilbert 
nor Lethwaite seemed disposed to hazard a 
guess, so she went on: 








“She sent for me because she felt very poorly, 
she said, and very sleepy, and I must say she 
looked both. But there was no chance of her 
going to sleep, she added, while we made so 
much noise down stairs in the room underneath.” 

“ Well,” exclaimed Penmore and his friend, 
simultaneously. 

“* Yes,” Mrs. Penmore went on. “She said 
that she had never heard such a noise in her life. 
And then she asked who we had got here, and 
was it not that ‘horrid’ Mr. Lethwaite.” 

*‘She’s sincere, at any rate,” remarked the 
gentleman thus flatteringly alluded to. 

‘And then,” continued Gabrielle, “ she 
wanted to know if you were going, or whether 
you meant to stop here ali night ?” 

Lethwaite got up immediately and made for 
his hat. 

* No, no, no,” cried Gilbert, forcing him 
back into his chair. ‘‘ Nothing of the sort.” 

** Well, it was when she said that,” Gabrielle 
went on, “ that I lost my temper alittle. I told 
her that it was bad taste and wrong to talk like 
that ; that people were more sensitive about their 
friends than about themselves, and a great deal 
more, and I went out of the room, still quite 
angry ; and that horrid Cantanker said, ‘ Upon 
my word! as I went away, and then I could not 
help crying, because I was so vexed with myself.” 

“T think you were perfectly right to be a 
little indignant,” said Lethwaite, “and I should 
have thought less highly of you if you had not 
fired up a little in defence of a friend.” 

“And she said worse than all that,” said 
Gabrielle to her husband when their friend was 
gone. “She actually said that she believed I 
was in love with Mr. Lethwaite, and that that 
was why I defended him. Gilbert, my darling, 
do you wonder that I was angry ?” 

* This cannot go on,” replied her husband, as 
if talking to himself. 


CHAPTER XV. A CRISIS, 

Penmore was right. It was not possible that 
such a state of things should go on. But how 
was it to be put a stop to? that was the difii- 
culty. Were they to intimate to his cousin, 
without beating about the bush, that the pre- 
sent state of things was unsatisfactory, and that 
it would be better that it should come to an 
end? They could hardly do that. What were 
they to do? 

Gilbert perplexed himself with such questions 
all through the night. Questions to which no 
answer came kept him awake and troubled him. 
Alas, he little knew what an answer to them all 
might have been given if he could but have 
read the short future contained in the next 
twenty-four hours. What we call Fate moves 
at such an unequal pace. For weeks and 
months and years things go on with a wonderful 
monotony, and the condition of our affairs un- 
dergoes no change whatever. And then a day 
comes, and in the space of a few hours all is 
altered. Some one event takes place which in- 
volves change in all the rest. One stone slips 
in the fabric that has stood so long, and lo! in 
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an instant the whole building tumbles to pieces. 
The change takes place so suddenly, too. The 
Gordian knot is cut, not untied, and the whole 
condition of our affairs is so utterly different in 
the evening to what it was in the morning, that 
we can hardly, as we lie down at night, recog- 
nise ourselves as the same beings who got up 
in the morning with such widely different pros- 
pects. At last Gilbert fell asleep towards morn- 
ing, and dreamed that he had to make a speech 
in court ; that he did not know one single point 
of the case; that he could not get his gown on; 
and that his wig had turned into a coal-scuttle, 
for it is with refreshing imaginings of this 
sort that we are sometimes reinvigorated after 
passing a bad night. 

Then when he went to sleep his wife awoke 
and lay there a prey to dismal thoughts and 
grim forebodings, such as most of us have at 
times been acquainted with in the early morning 
hours ; and she thought of their prospects and 
quailed. A day pregnant with fate had begun 
when that morning dawned, though she knew it 
not. There was no sign of a day in which more 
than usual might be expected to happen. 

It was a dull morning when Gilbert got up to 
his day’s labour, and he felt jaded and unfit for 
anything in consequence of his bad night. Still, 
what he had to do must be done, and the day’s 
labours, profitable or unprofitable, must be gone 
through. And so he went away without having 
come to any conclusion as to the course of con- 
duct to be pursued with regard to his cousin, 
but only resolved that something must be done. 

“ We will talk about it this evening, Gabri- 
elle,” he said, as he left the house. He went 
and sat in court, briefless, and, for a time, well- 
nigh hopeless. How he envied those judges on 
the bench, so calm and so prosperous. How 
simple their lives seemed, how assured were 
their prospects. There were no signs of care, 
or anxiety upon their faces. They were there 
to do their duty, and they did it scrupulously, 
but their responsibility seemed to sit more 
lightly upon them than might be expected. 
Public cares, however pressing, do not eat a 
man’s heart away as personal anxieties do. 

Our friend Mr. Craft had a case that came on 
in court that day, and Gilbert could not help 
watching it with curiosity, and thinking how 
much he wished that it had been entrusted to 
him. He saw his way to such a distinct view 
of it, too, it was quite tantalising. In the 
course of the defence an opportunity occurred 
of making a very important point, but the 
counsel engaged by Mr. Craft failed altogether 
to take advantage of it, nor did the attorney 
himself seem to be struck by it. Our briefless 
friend could not resist. He wrote down his 
thought hastily on a slip of paper, which he 
conveyed secretly into Mr. Craft’s hand, and 
presently he saw that gentleman get up and 
whisper eagerly in his advocate’s ear. There 
was a brief whispered conference between these 
two, and then the barrister, seeing at once the 
importance of the suggestion, which came, as 
he supposed, from the attorney, seized hold of 





it, and indeed used it to such purpose, that from 
that moment he had it all his own way, and ul- 
timately got his verdict with ease. Mr. Craft 
made his way to where Gilbert was standing 
when the court was breaking up. 

“ Very good ’int that, Mr. Penmore, very good 
indeed, and much obliged, I’m sure. Showed a 
good knowledge of law, and what’s almost 
more, a good knowledge of what’ddo. Ah, sir! 
if you was to take to chamber practice, depend 
upon it you’d make a ’it yet. You’ve got the 
head for a lawyer, though you haven’t got the 
tongue.” And the attorney laughed at his own 
conceit, and bustled back to talk over the case 
with his recent client. 

It was not much this, but it gave a sort of 
encouragement to our friend—a little encou- 
ragement goes a great way with those who are 
not used to it. Gilbert thought that he had 
caught a glimpse of something hopeful in the 
future, for he was of a sanguine nature, and as 
he walked home he went over the case which 
had just been tried once more, and thought if 
he had had the chance of defending, how he 
would have done it. The issue of the case so 
evidently turned on that suggestion of his, the 
prospects of the defence were so instantly 
affected by it, that he even allowed himself to 
hope that the judge on the bench might have 
observed what had occurred, and might make 
such inquiries as would lead to the discovery of 
who it was that had given Mr. Craft what that 
gentleman called “aint.” Poor Gilbert! The 
judge had noted the point at the time, and seeing 
how it was pressed, had given Mr. Craft’s well- 
known acuteness the credit of the suggestion, 
as had everybody else in the court. ‘Sharp 
fellow that Craft,” the gentlemen of the robe 
had whispered to each other. “ I’d rather have 
him for me than against me, any day.” 

So Gilbert Penmore went home to dinner in 
a hopeful mood, and with a good appetite. 

He went up the steps quite gaily, and put 
his key into the door, and opened and shut it 
with such unaccustomed briskness, that his 
little wife, who was always on the look-out 
about this time, noticed instinctively to what a 
gallant measure her husband was marching, and 
went out into the passage to meet him. 

“Has anything particular happened?” she 
asked. I believe they were both always expect- 
ing that something particular would happen. 

“No, dear ; nothing very particular,” replied 
her husband, carelessly, but with the pardon- 
able vanity of an ill-understood man. “I had 
the luck to make rather a good suggestion to- 
day, that was all.” And he told her how it had 
all happened. And Gabrielle thought she saw 
him Lord Chancellor, and that the berth was 
inadequate to his deserts. 

And so they infected each other with their 
good spirits, and were ready to sit down to 
dinner in a sanguine mood. Some will have it 


‘that these—rather than the seasons of gloomy 


foreboding—are the moments in our lives which 
are to be looked upon with apprehension and 
alarm. Undoubtedly, it does happen not un- 
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frequently that our misfortunes are heralded in 
by sensations of unaccustomed happiness. If 
the reverse of this holds true, we may venture 
to be the less disturbed by sad presentiments. 

When Miss Carrington made her appearance 
at the dinner-table that day she seemed to come 
provided with the means of casting a shadow 
over everything. The very tablecloth seemed 
to take a lower tone, and there was not a bit of 
sparkle left in the electro-plate. She had a 
dreadful way of establishing herself at table as 
if for some serious business, and was always 
at this time fostered with especial care by her 
attendant, who had an aggravating way of 
ducking under the table with a footstool, and 
coming to the surface again with a determina- 
tion of blood to the head and an expression of 
martyrdom very trying to witness. This done, 
Miss Cantanker would place by her mistress a 
decanter of a peculiarly hideous character, con- 
taining some wine which had been specially 
ordered for her by Captain Scraper, and in 
which she had the most implicit confidence. 

“T don’t think I shall want any to-day, Jane,” 
said Miss Carrington, rather faintly. 

“ Begging your pardon, miss, you do want it, 
and this day most particular. For you are low, 
and must be kep’ up.” 

It certainly did seem to be the case that Miss 
Carrington was in want of some assistance from 
without in the way of a stimulant. She looked 
both depressed and ill, and appeared to be not 
in the sweetest of tempers. As the meal ad- 
vanced, and under the influence of certain doses 
of Captain Scraper’s cordial, she seemed to 
rally, however, a little, and was able to make 
herself generally agreeable by keeping up a 
running conversation with her domestic. 

“You heard from my former servant, your 
married niece, to-day, Jane, didn’t you?” 

Yes, miss,” replied Miss Cantanker. “I did.” 

* Good news, Jane, I hope ?” 

“No, miss. The news was not good; and 
coming from that quarter it very seldom is. 
The baby is taken bad with croup, and thie 
youngest but one have got the measles at the 
same time. Her husband, miss, is out of work, 
and has taken to drinking, because he says his 
home’s so miserable.” 

“Oh, that is bad,” said Gabrielle, ever ready 
to conciliate. She was not to be allowed, how- 
ever, to sympathise in this case, as Miss Can- 
tanker took care to insinuate, by continuing to 
talk to her mistress, and taking no notice of 
Mrs. Penmore’s remark. 

“The rent is all behind, miss,”’ continued the 
fair creature; “and the bailiffs is to be put in 
possession immediate.” 

** Well, Jane,” remarked her mistress, witha 
soupcon of annoyance in her tone, “when I 
asked for news of your married niece, I ex- 
pected something very different from this.” 

“Ah, and so did I, miss, and many’s the 
bitter tear I’ve shed over that very letter, as 
goodness knows.” 

There could be no doubt that this was an 
exhilarating kind of thing. It was an exhila- 





rating thing for Miss Carrington, who had her 
domestic with her all day long, to take this 
opportunity of discoursing with her, and, in 
addition to this, the subject of conversation 
which had been chanced upon was one eminently 
qualified to raise the spirits of persons not over- 
burdened with pecuniary resources. 

Penmore tried hard to turn the conversation 
into some more satisfactory channel ; but not to 
much purpose. We all know what turning a 
conversation is. Stemming a mountain torrent 
is child’s play to it. 

The conversation turned itself presently, but 
the new channel was rather a muddy one, it 
must be owned. 

There came up a dish that was not so fortu- 
nate as to find favour in the eyes of Miss Car- 
rington. This is a faithful history—an attempt 
to present things as they really are—and it must 
be frankly acknowledged that the dish was a 
failure. It was of the nature of a hash, or 
vamp-up, and he who should have said that it 
was both watery and tasteless, would only have 
spoken the words of truth, bitter though such 
words might have been. 

* Jane,” said Miss Carrington, laying down 
her knife and fork, “what did my last medical 
attendant say was the kind of nourishment best 
suited to my constitution ?” 

Miss Cantanker’s answer was oracular. 

“* Your mistress,’ he said, taking me aside as 
he left the house, ‘is of a delicate constitution, 
and requires nootriment—nootriment, Mrs. 
Cantanker,’ he says, ‘in everything, if you 
lease. The best of roast and the best of biled ; 
but always fresh meat, and never anythink in 
the way of ashes or kickshaws of any sort or 
kind.’ Those, miss, was his very words.” 

“T’m very sorry,” put in poor Gabrielle. 
“ But the fact is, there was so much of the leg 
of mutton left yesterday, that I didn’t know 
what was to be done with it. I gave the 
servant the most particular directions, and it 
ought to have been quite strong and nice.” 

* Don’t attempt to cat it, miss. I can do 
you something with nootriment in it for sup- 
per,” whispered Miss Cantanker. 

“ Oh, this is not all,” said Gabrielle, quickly. 
She had heard the Cantanker utterance, as had 
indeed been intended. “ There is a fowl coming,” 
she added. 

There was a fowl coming—something like a 
fowl—with bones that would have been big 
enough for the substructure of an eagle, with 
legs that no mortal hand could dissever, with 
muscles and tendons that must have made the 
animal the terror of the dunghill, and a mature 
fowl, too; none of your paltry little unfledged 
chicks with nothing on them. After wrestling 
with this veteran for some time, and till his 
arms actually ached, Gilbert at last laid down 
the knife and fork one on each side of the 
animal, and fairly burst into a roar of laughter. 
He had been annoyed inexpressibly by what had 
been going on during the meal, had had the 
greatest difficulty in keeping his temper, and 
now the pent-up feeling had found a vent—it 
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didn’t matter what—a vent. The worst of it 
was, too, that Gabrielle caught the infection, 
and, after resisting as long as she could, went 
into fits also. Miss Carrington became on the 
instant a perfect monument of gravity, and this 
made the other two so much worse, that it 
seemed as if they would never recover them- 
selves. Itsoon became painful to both of them, 
but still there was no stopping it. They left 
off, and began again. They tried to talk, but 
to no purpose. They even, as each confessed 
to the other afterwards, thought over all their 
troubles and sources of anxiety—of which, 
Heaven knows, they had enough—but, strange 
to say, even that was of no use, but seemed, if 
anything, to make them laugh more than ever. 

Now such laughter as this generally, if not 
always, occurs at the wrong moment, and the 
very feeling that it is so makes it the more un- 
controllable. This was certainly not the right 
season for such mirth. Miss Carrington was 
sitting by, as has been said, a monument of 
gravity, and her colleague was standing behind 
her chair erect and solemn. Each fresh burst 
of laughter was evidently regarded by both as a 
fresh insult, while, so far from being infected by 
it, their gravity increased every moment. 

At length Miss Carrington condescended to 
ask her attendant what Mr. and Mrs. Penmore 
were laughing at. 

“It is such a preposterous piece of ill luck,” 
stammered Gilbert as well as he could, for the 
fit was not over. He was now engaged in saw- 
ing off a sort of flake of what is called white 
meat from each side of the breast-bone. One 
of these, when they were at last amputated, he 
sent to his cousin, and the other to his wife. 
Then he went to work heroically at a leg on his 
own account—a great, stringy, scaly, black leg. 

*T cannot possibly cut this,” said Miss Car- 
rington, abandoning her flake after a single in- 
effectual attempt to cut a piece off it. 

“Don’t attempt it, miss,” urged the lovely 
Cantanker; “you was to partake of nothing, 
you know, but what was easy of digestion.” 

“Tt is very unfortunate,” began Gabrielle, 
still twitching a little with suppressed laughter. 

“Tt is, indeed,” replied Miss Carrington; 
“one gets nothing to eat. There must be some 
means of knowing whether a fowl is fit to eat 
or not before it comes to table.” 

“Tt is very difficult to tell. I thought this 
looked quite a fine one; but I don’t think I 
shall be taken in again.” 

There was a pause here broken by nothing 
but the sound of Penmore’s knife coming into 
violent collision with his plate, as the weapon 
glanced off from impregnable positions in the 
neighbourhood of the drumstick. 

* Don’t you think that it would be possible for 
you to get a better cook ?” suggested Miss Car- 
rington, after a time. 

*T am afraid we could hardly afford it,” said 
Gabrielle, and then she added, “just yet,” with 
an eye to futurity. 

There was another pause after this, disturbed 
by the same music as before. When it had 





lasted some time, it was once more broken by 
Miss Carrington. 

“T really —had—no—idea,” she said, as if it 
had just occurred to her for the first time, 
* how poor you were.” 

“We don’t complain,” said Gilbert, trying 
to speak cheerfully, though he felt rather indig- 
nant. ‘ We don’t expect first-rate cookery or 
first-rate attendance. We intend to attain to 
both in due time, don’t we, Gabrielle? and in 
tne mean while we wait with such patience as we 
have at command.” Penmore looked across at 
his wife, and saw that she was fuming under 
his cousin’s allusion fo their poverty. 

“But it really was such a very courageous 
thing—in both of you, I mean, of course—io 
go and set up a household without the means, 
and against everybody’s consent. I really quite 
admire it. It was romantic, and there is so 
little romance now-a-days.” 

“It was courageous on somebody’s part, though 
not on mine, that I can see,” said Gilbert ; and 
he looked encouragingly across at his wife, who 
was keeping down her indignation at the turn 
which the conversation had taken, with diffi- 
culty. She smiled at him, but it was through 
her tears. 

This determination on the part of Penmore 
to stick to his colours, and his entire indiffer- 
ence to her suggestions, enraged Miss Carring- 
ton to fury pitch. 

“Oh, but I hold that it eas courageous and 
romantic too,” she said, still with the same 
sneer, “ because you might have had all sorts of 
opportunities, you know a 

She got no further. Gabrielle had controlled 
herself, and fought against herself thus far with 
all her might. But this last was too much. 
This insinuation, before her too, was more than 
she could bear. We have said that there was 
West Indian blood in her veins, and that, al- 
though she was so gentle and affectionate, that 
blood could at last be roused. It tingled now 
in every vein : 

“For shame—for shame!” she cried, hastily 
rising, and flying to her husband’s side. “You 
must be wicked, worse than wicked, to say such 
words. Such hints come ill from any woman’s 
lips, and worst of all from yours—yours, that 
would have given such a glad assent, if Gilbert 
—my Gilbert, had but spoken to you the words 
which he spoke to me.” 

* Hush, Gabrielle—hush, my pet. 
worth while——” 

* No, Gilbert, my darling, let me speak. You 
don’t know her, and how she’s always trying to 
hint at what I’ve said. It was for you she 
came here. I see it all now. You cannot ask 
me to bear such infamy, or even to check any 
longer the anger which I feel. Ob, she is too 
wicked—too wicked to live.” 

And the girl sank down on her knees beside 
her husband, bursting into an agony of tears. 

Gilbert drew her towards him, and tried to 
quiet her; but the tempest was wild aad sudden 
as the storms which rage in the seas where the 
girl was born, and the calm was still far off. 
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As for Miss Carrington, she had at first abso- 
lutely quailed before that most righteous indig- 
nation. She turned from white to red, and from 
red to white again; nor did she trust herself to 
speak till she could regain that sarcastic tone in 
which she had spoken at first. 

** After such a display of emotion, to call it 
by a mild term, as this, I think it will be better 
for me to retire. If I am unworthy to live at 
all, I am certainly especially unworthy to live 
in the presence of such injured purity. Mean- 
while, I must frankly own that I am sorry for 
you, Mr. Penmore.” 

“Oh, let her go—let her go,” murmured 
Gabrielle, still sobbing convulsively on her hus- 
band’s breast. 

“After what has happened Gilbert 

egan addressing his cousin. 

“Oh, you need not be afraid,” she answered. 
** After what has happened, it is, as you were 
going to say no doubt, better that all in- 
tercourse should cease between us. The in- 
tentions with which I originally came here have 
been misinterpreted, and the foulest aspersions 
have been cast upon my character. There is 
an end of everything between us.” 

It is not to be supposed that a scene of such 
a painful nature as this which I have attempted 
to describe could reach its termination without 
the introduction into it of some element of the 
more grotesque sort. Miss Cantanker, who 
had remained silent all this time, and who had 
indeed worn the appearance of one so utterly 
paralysed and overwhelmed with astonishment 
as to have lost all power of speech, now when 
she saw her mistress about to leave the room, 
burst out into a tirade of frenzied eloquence, 
such as is not often heard. 

“Yes,” she exclaimed, looking around her 
with flashing eyes, “and if my mistress had 
listened to me, it’s long enough ago that all this 
would have been brought to an end. To come 
to a ’ouse like this, where the very beds is of 
iron like a workus or a prison in place of her 
nice four-poster with hangings like a Christian’s 
should be, and valance round the bottom—to 
get nothing to eat but what’s unfit to set before 
a dog, and she ordered in a special way to have 
her nootriment of the daintiest and the best-— 
to have all this to undergo, and her own devoted 
servant also annoyed and put upon at every 
turn with a dog-hole offered her to sleep in and 
required to take her meals with an ignorant 
servant-of-all-work that couldn’t spell her own 
name—and besides all this to be insulted and 
told she wasn’t fit to live—why, ’tis enough to 
make one’s very spirit bust with rage and leave 
the ’ouse at wanst without so much as waiting 
for a cab.” 

At this point, Miss Cantanker’s address was 
cut short by her mistress, who, telling her to be 
silent, and to follow her immediately, made at 
once for the door. Before she passed through 
it, she turned round, and addressing Gilbert 
again, said : 

“It will be necessary that I should see you 





of a business nature. If you please, we will say 
at nine o’clock to-morrow.” 
And with that she left the room. 
To-morrow ! 


EXETER SIXTY YEARS AGO. 








MANUFACTURING was, in former times, a term 
far more appropriately applied to the great la- 
bours of our country than it can be now—for these 
immense productions were once almost wholly the 
result of hand labour. Machinafactures would 
be a more becoming name for the outpourings of 
our immense establishments, now that engines 
have to such an extent superseded manual toil. 
In the ancient staple trade of England, from the 
shearing of the wool to the packing up of the 
finished cloth, the very simplest appliances were 
employed, and almost every stage was confided to 
the personal charge of individual and isolated 
man. The shearer clipped the sheep’s wool, which 
was delivered over to the washer to be cleaned 
and dried; the solitary comber sat by his oven 
and pulled it into smoothness; the spinner in 
her cottage twisted her distaff, and turned and 
reeled the threads, of which the weaver took 
charge to feed his lonely loom. In early days 
the fulling was merely the treading under feet— 
the Norman word fouler still betrays its origin— 
the dyer dipped the fabric into the vat, the ca- 
lenderer gave it a gloss from heavy pressure, 
the tucker folded it up, and the packer corded 
the finished article. Little by little, invention 
facilitated, simplified, and improved, the various 
processes; combined intelligence superseded 
separate labour. Machinery, directed by a few, 
did the work of many; and all the engineering 
arts were brought to economise the cost and 
to perfect the production. 

Sixty years ago, the woollen manufacture 
was in a transition state; there existed a con- 
stant rivalry between the north and the west of 
England; but the north had many advantages 
in the competition. Engineering genius exerts 
itself most successfully where it finds an abun- 
dance of the raw materials with which it works. 
Devon was, and is, rich in water power, but it has 
neither coals nor iron; and the cheapness of 
these, especially of the former, settles many a 
question where steam can be made the motive 
power. Added to this, the woollen trade of 
Exeter was the child of protections and privi- 
leges. . 

Threescore years ago, in the city of Exeter, 
almost every other man you met, wore an apron 
of emerald green serge, girded and tied with a 
scarlet woollen band—they all belonged to the 
“Guild of Incorporated Weavers, Fullers, and 
Shearmen,” who were alone permitted to exer- 
cise their craft within the precincts of the 
city, and to their body no man was admitted 
who had not served an apprenticeship of seven 
years in order to learn the “art and mystery” 
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downfal of the manufactories and of the work- 
men. ‘They were manacled men who were 
running a race with others whose limbs were 
free, and the result could not be doubtful. Yet 
it is curious to see what tender care these an- 
cient kingly grants express for the well-being and 
the well-doing of “our subjects” engaged in the 
making of woollen stuffs—how, in consequence 
of humble representations of benefits to be de- 
rived from this and the other interference, the 
sovereign is graciously pleased to concede to 
such and such corporations such and such rights 
and immunities. The Exonian tuckers, like the 
Spitalfields weavers, hugged their banes as bless- 
ings; and a manufacture, which yielded at one 
time half a million sterling, silently departed 
from the banks of the Exe. 

The merchants and master-fullers were really 
directing fellow-workmen among their depen- 
dents, taking a part in their manual labour. The 
language in which those dependents were inva- 
riably addressed was soce (socii). The city is 
crowded with endowed almshouses, whose pious 
founders devoted large portions of their gains 
to provide comforts for their dependents in their 
old age. Time has introduced many abuses; and 
made these trusts the instruments of personal 
patronage, the exercise of which neither the Com- 
missioners of Charities, nor the powers of public 
opinion, have been able effectually to control. 
Formerly, the great merchants and manufacturers 
were the sole distributors of the gifts inttnded 
for the labouring people employed in the woollen 
manufactures. A few of these and their direct 
descendants are still left, but among the present 
corporate court there is scarcely a representative 
now of that great staple trade which was pa- 
tronised by monarchs, founded the fortunes of 
the local aristocracy, and gave employment to 
multitudes of the labouring poor. The fore- 
fathers of no less than three of the existing di- 
rectors of the Bank of England were engaged in 
the woollen trade of Exeter. 

The charities of these prosperous men were 
not only liberally conferred upon the places 
where they had amassed their fortunes, but often 
brought the benefits of education, and provided 
asylums for the aged and the poor, by the endow- 
ments of schools and hospitals in the humbler 
places of their birth. The founder of Blundell’s 
School, at Tiverton, was a “fuller.” In the 
small town of Kingsbridge, the principal public 
school is due to the munificence of Thomas 
Crispin, a “fuller,” who also contributed largely 
to the charitable foundations of the Devonian 
capital. One may notice, in passing, two curious 
epitaphs, one in the Kingsbridge churchyard, 
and another at the neighbouring cemetery at 
West Alvington. At the portal of the first are 
these lines: 

Here lie I at the chancel door; 

Here lie I because I am poor. 

The farther in the more you pay, 

But here lie I as warm as they. (1793.) 


The second shows that the harmony between the 





clergyman and his parishioners must have been 
sorely disturbed. ‘There is a slate stone erected 
to the memory of one John Jeffreys, who died in 
1748, which.tells the following story : 

This youth when in his sickness lay, Did for 
the minister send, That he would come and with him 
pray, But he would not attend. But when this 
young man buried was, The minister he did admit, 
That he should be carried into the church, That he 
might money geet. By this you see what folks 
will dwo, To geet money if they can, For he did 
refuse to come and pray, By the foresaid young 
man. 


It would not be easy to find a more emphatic 
explosion of indignation. I have heard the in- 
scription denounced as calumnious. It is very 
likely that the clergyman did not visit the sick 
young man ; it is quite probable that he was paid 
his burial fees ; but the reason for non-attendance 
silently insinuated in the one case, and the bold 
proclamation of his motive in the other, “ that 
he might money geet,” do not display much 
Christian charity. 

One day of the year (Ascension-day) was orcu- 
pied in local fights. It was called prossessioning, 
or beating the bounds, day. The boys of the 
different localities were assembled in the parish 
church. Every one received a white willow 
wand and a bun, and, accompanied by the beadle 
or the sexton, the boys were marched round the 
parish boundaries, which they were expected to 
defend against all intruders and invaders. Such 
invaders there were—the boys of the neighbour- 
ing parish. There were some places where the 
line of demarcation was the middle of a pond, or 
the centre of a water-course, and there, the fron- 
tier not being exactly defined, the territorial 
combats raged most fiercely. There was a remote 
parish—that of St. Sidwell’s—the claims of 
whose “boys” to the right of citizenship were 
doubtful. They were contumaciously called Gre- 
cians; but the parish being large, and its war- 
riors numerous, the citizen lads were accustomed 
to combine against “‘the outer barbarians,” and 
the battles raged furiously, and black eyes and 
bloody noses were left to exhibit the results of 
the fray. Each parish had in turns suffered the 
ignominy of defeat and reaped the laurels of vic- 
tory. Each had its heroes and its poltroons— 
the leaders of the forlorn hopes and the lingerers 
in the rear. 

Most of the green open spaces within and near 
the city of Exeter were then tenter-grounds, 
locally known as rack-fields, which were employed 
for stretching, measuring, and drying the great 
variety of woollen cloths woven in the scat- 
tered cottages of the husbandmen, or in the 
villages and towns of the neighbourhood, and 
brought to the western capital to be milled, and 
burled, and carded, and rowed, and singed, and 
shorn, and dyed, and racked, and calendered, 
and pressed, and tucked, aad tilloted, and packed, 
and corded, and marked, and shipped for expor- 
tation. The brightest colours stratified the rack- 
fields—hues of dazzling scarlet, blue, yellow, 
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green, purple—of every tint; for in those 
days the sober shades of modern fashions had 
not driven out the gayer and more pictorial hues 
of the past. The very names of the various 
fabrics have for the most part passed away from 
memory. Among many others were baizes, baye- 
tones and bayetillas, serafines and sempiternas, 
segathees and duroys, linsey woolseys, templars, 
and worleys, druggets and castors, estamenes 
and Franciscans (used for the clothing of the 
Peninsular monks), and, above all, long ells, 
which were sent by the East India Company by 
hundreds of thousands, and are still supplied, 
mostly by Yorkshire, to that country where 
fashions change so little. 

Of the localities, many of the ancient names 
are left. Some are found in Doomsday Book, 
showing their Saxon or Norman origin. There 
are lLarrochbere (now Larkbear), Linhays 
(woollen walks), Bonhay, Shilhay, Northernhay, 
Southernhay, Friernhay (the walk of the friars). 
The castle is called Rougemont (mentioned by 
Shakespeare). The changing titles of the city 
itself may be traced through its many stages of 
Keltic, Roman, Saxon, Norman, and modern 
history, Caer Isca, Isca Danmoniorum, Exonia, 
Exceancester, Exon, Exeter. 

The tenter-fields are turned into garden- 
grounds, and covered with villas now. There is 
scarcely a vestige left of the ancient glories of 
the woollen trade. 

The quay was crowded with vessels of many 
nations. The principal trade was with Spain, 
Portugal, France, Italy, Germany, and Holland. 
The merchants of Exeter, most of them tra- 
velled men, were thorough masters of the lan- 
guages of the countries with which they had to 
do. Their correspondence was carried on, not 
in Engtish, but in the various European tongues, 
and the captains and crews of the vessels from 
the Continent were quite at home when they 
were anchored in the Exe. Quarrels with the 
Courtenay family had interrupted the navigation 
of the river; but they were enabled to reach the 
heart of the city by a canal which presented 
none of the obstructions of bars, sand-banks, or 
weirs. A serge-market was held every Friday 
in the open street, where merchants, manufac- 
turers, ship-masters, and others congregated, 
gave or received their orders, made their pay- 
ments, and settled the business of the week, 
The place of recreation was “ Moll’s Coffee- 
house”—a curious gable-faced old building, 
which still stands in the cathedral-yard. There 
they played at chess, cards, or dominoes, or held 
confabulations on passing events, or vibrated 
backwards and forwards in the then unenclosed 
space, in whose centre rises the venerable edifice, 
with its two massive towers, and that western 
front of almost unparalleled beauty, whose mul- 
titudinous and ruined statues have become pic- 
turesque in their niches, and whose noble Gothic 
window is equally attractive even now, seen from 
without or within. One of the prettiest, the most 
picturesque of ecclesiastical edifices in Devon- 





shire, was the chapel of St. Leonard’s. It has been 
replaced by perhaps the very ugliest of modern 
architectural abominations. The ancient build- 
ing was covered and crewned with ivy, through 
which portions of Gothic arches were here and 
there visible; but over the tower the green 
branches rose like a self-supported tiara, which 
was swayed backward and forward by the wind, 
and numerous birds made their nests and found 
shelter in its recesses. There are traditions 
enough connected with the chapel and its ceme- 
tery to furnish materials for a novel of the 
middle ages. There lived in a cave, hewn out 
of the bank opposite the entrance to the belfry, 
which had one cracked bell, a holy woman, 
whose steps neyer led her further than to the 
church-altar, or to a miraculous spring called 
Parker’s Well, only a few hundred yards dis- 
tant. This well had the reputation of restoring 
sight to the blind, and, even in my recollection, 
was visited by multitudes afflicted with eye 
diseases, who still attached supernatural virtues 
to the waters, A subterranean passage was said 
to give access from this neighbourhood to the 
galleries of the cathedral; and the road bears 
even to this hour the name of “ Holloway.” I 
have been often bidden when a child to listen to 
the rumbling echoes of the carts and waggons 
as they passed above, giving undoubted evidence 
of the existence of the ancient communication 
below. The fact is, that one of the common 
sewers of the city has its passage beneath the 
street. Informer days a red-stone tower pro- 
jected into the road, which was so narrow that 
two vehicles could with difficulty pass one 
another; and, as there was a rapid ascent and 
descent on both sides, accidents and interrup- 
tions frequently occurred. There is indeed a 
marvellous contrast between the business and 
bustle and urging ever forward which charac- 
terise the present time, and the lazy indifference 
and slothfulness which then seemed to influence 
both man and beast. Near to this spot, at the 
top of the hill, was a bank—though the hill has 
been lowered, and the bank walled up—over- 
shadowed by enormous elms, of which a few still 
remain. Upon that bank a row of peasants and 
waggoners were almost always to be seen, their 
teams standing still, while they enjoyed their 
barley bread, and drunk their rough cider out of 
the little barrels. These were filled from time 
to time by their employers as part of their wages. 
Comparing the condition of the peasantry now, 
with what it was sixty years ago—wages ad- 
vanced sixty per cent, instruction spreading, 
crime diminishing, domestic comforts, food, 
dress, furniture, wonderfully improved—who 
would venture to say that the former times were 
better than these! 

The churchyard was as remarkable as the 
church ; it was the common receptacle for the 
neighbourhood. It had never been consecrated, 
at least in Protestant times, and the dead of 
many discordant sects repose in peace under its 
once daisied turf. In fact, the place is full of 
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buried heresy. There, sleeps James Peirce, the 
great heresiarch of the west—the leader of free 
thought in Exeter a century and a half ago, 
when the great Presbyterian schism convulsed 
the Churches; a library might be filled with its 
tracts and sermons of the time, most of them 
dogmatical and furious, and few of them chari- 
table or convincing. Mr. Peirce died with 
the stains of heresy upon him; but though 
it was not possible to deny him burial in the 
common homestead, the clergyman refused to 
allow the inscription which his friends and 
family had prepared to celebrate the virtues 
of their “reverend, learned, and pious” pas- 
tor. “Never,” said the clerical bigot, “ shall 
he be called reverend, for he was a schis- 
matic; learned, for he was not educated in a 
university ; nor pious, for he did not worship 
the Trinity”! And so, though the monument 
was one of the most prominent in the cemetery, 
it bore the simple words, “‘ Mr. James Peirce’s 
Tomb.” No more. Some reckless hand has 
removed the tomb—whether under the inspira- 
tions of bigotry, I know not; but, after 
years of absence, I sought the old memento, 
and found it not; but there still exists a 
marble tablet in the vestry of George’s Meeting- 
house, in which, after recording the many ex- 
cellences of the good, learned, and reverend 
James Peirce, the inscription proceeds to re- 
cord that he was interred in St. Leonard’s 
churchyard, and “after death denied a just eulo- 
gium by the clergyman of that parish.” The 
name of that clergyman is buried in the oblivion 
to which he would have condemned a name that 
stands out prominently among those who, in 
dark and dreary days, fought the battles of re- 
ligious freedom, and taught their descendants 
how to struggle and how to succeed. 

Tombs more distinguished were those of 
the Baring family—the foundations of whose 
fortunes were laid, as most of their mortal re- 
mains were deposited, in this locality. Over 
their resting-places towered some of those mag- 
nificent elm-trees which the Devonian soil, as has 
been often remarked, raises in unparalleled beauty 
and grandeur. I remember well that, when those 
tombs were supposed to be imperilled by the 
destruction of the old, and the construction of 
the new chapel, my father built a hut over them 
for their protection. No vestige of them now 
remains. They have been replaced by a simple 
square of stone, which concentrates in a line 
the names and dates of the founders of a family 
whose mercantile success and political eminence 
have given them a world-wide fame. 

They came to Exeter from Bremen, and Mat- 
thew fixed himself at Larkbear (the Larroch- 
bere of Saxon times), to carry on the woollen 
trade with foreign lands—a trade of which in the 
west of England Exeter was the centre. 

The reputation and success of the house of the 
Barings was mainly owing to the business habits, 
the prudence, and the activity of the wife of 
Matthew, whose name was traditionally known 





as Madame Baring. The ladies, in those days, 
took an active part in the management of their 
husbands’ affairs. They superintended the la- 
bours of the women engaged as durlers, who 
pulled the “goods” over benches, and with 
burling-irons, a sort of large sharply-pointed 
tweezers held in the right hand, picked out the 
blacks, the knots, and other defects left by the 
weavers, which, with a whisk in the left hand, 
they swept into open bags at their sides. It was 
one of the duties of the mistress, now and then, 
to go from one end to the other of the long 
line of burlers, encouraging the diligent, and re- 
prehending the lazy. Matthew Baring fully ap- 
preciated the services of his wife, and built for 
her on the banks of the river, a handsome fishing- 
house of brick, from whose windows she could 
uninterruptedly and comfortably indulge in pisca- 
torial amusements. Pollutions have driven away 
the fish, the fishing-house has been razed to 
its foundations, the fisher lady has been long 
slumbering under the turf of the St. Leonard’s 
cemetery, and the memento raised over her 
burial-place by her eldest son, John, the senior 
partner of the great house of John and Francis 
3aring, has wholly disappeared. Most of the 
members of the family are interred in the 
churchyard just described, which was separated 
from their domicile of Mount Radford only by a 
bridge thrown across the public road, but some 
of them repose in the “Saint’s Rest” of the 
Exeter Presbyterians, and others in a very pretty 
but obscure burial-place attached to a Unitarian 
chapel a few miles from the city. 

John and Francis Baring were both men of 
singular sagacity. Perhaps they foresaw the 
decline and decay of that staple trade upon 
which their father had laid the foundations of 
his own and their prosperity—at all events, they 
sought a wider field than Exeter offered. I had 
in my possession a copy of a tender for part of a 
loan to the British government, in the reign of 
George the Third, in which the ambition of the 
great house of the Brothers Baring was limited 
to the adventure of three hundred pounds ster- 
ling. Two peerages and a baronetcy, and what 
millions upon millions have been since associated 
with the name! The history of Francis, his 
connexion with Dunning, his influence with 
William Pitt, how he sent his sons to travel in 
the Eastern and the Western world, the reputa- 
tion they acquired, the alliances they formed, 
may be studied elsewhere; but of John, the 
Exonian, the future representative of his native 
city, a word or two may here be said. 

He became almost the sole landed proprietor 
of the parish in which he lived, and in which he 
built his country-seat. The lands, which were 
afterwards sold, are now covered with houses ; 
but in my boyhood it was a boast, my father 
being one of the Baring tenants, that in our com- 
munity we had neither lawyer, nor parson, nor 
doctor, nor pauper, nor poor-rate, nor pound, nor 
barrack, nor soldier, nor tavern, nor alehouse, nor 
anything which would be called a nuisance. The 
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few labouring people were connected with the 
trade, and employment was never wanting. 

John Baring established a bank; it enabled 
him to render valuable services to the freemen 
in whose hands was the representation of the 
city, and they returned him to parliament. His 
dress was singular. Coat, waistcoat, breeches, 
of a light speckled colour—it was called pepper 
and salt—silk stockings of the same, small steel 
buckles at his knees, large steel buckles on his 
shoes. He was a tall thin man, with powdered 
hair, and a sharp penetrating look, who seemed to 
measure with his gold-headed cane every step as 
he walked. The people called him “Old Turkey 
Legs.” Almost everybody had a nickname in 
those days; but he could smile at the jest, as 
those legs, with the assistance of the electors, 
took him to the honourable House, and there 
and then and thus were sown the seeds of future 
greatness. The family adopted for their crest a 
bear (German, baer) with a silver ring in his nose. 
It would probably have been of gold had Matthew 
Baring been able to look into coming times. 

Endeavouring to recal some of the personages 
who have passed away like shadows “from the 
sunshine to the sunless land,” a crowd of figures 
present themselves characteristic of a state of 
society which has wholly departed. I have some 
difficulty in selecting from the multitude. The 
other day, looking over the old portfolio of one of 
the Exeter bankers and merchants, who was the 
terror of his circle, as his faithful but caricatur- 
ing pencil recorded the “ veritable effigies” of 
the time, I could hardly fancy that pretty girls 
whom I well recollect, had ever been clad in 
garments so absurdly grotesque—such enormous 
bonnets, waists as high as their armpits, short 
petticoats to exhibit their flesh-coloured clocked 
silk stockings, high-heeled shoes, black patches 
on their face; or that gentlemen wore cocked- 
hats, cauliflower wigs or pigtails, ruffles, shorts 
and silks, buckles, and metal buttons. 


But so they were, and so they are not now. 


Magnuates, magistrates, lawyers, doctors, divines 
—can they ever have been so ridiculous? Yes! 
I recognise their old familiar faces. There is 
S. F. M., with the president’s arm-chair sticking 
to him. He never entered an assembly without 
exhibiting intense anxiety to be called upon to 
fill it. Will Mr. M. do us the favour? Thena 
complacent smile upon a visage naturally solemn 
and severe, a succession of courteous bows, and 
a slow hesitating march towards the head of the 
room. There is D. P., his hands behind him in 
his coat-pockets, looking at the stars, and certain 
to stumble over the first stone in his way. Alder- 
man D.—was he really so perfect a picture of an 
owl, so sedate, and so stupid? And the clergy— 
énglican and Dissenting—did they truly exhibit 
Steh expressions of polemical bitterness, of self- 
satsfied complacency? Was the cushion so 
vebenently thumped? Were the eyes so im- 
Posingly uplifted? Magna est veritas. 

Two centuries ago, when there was an insuf- 








ficient supply of small change and copper coinage 
issued from the Royal Mint, merchants and traders 
were in the habit of issuing brass halfpenny 
tokens for the convenience of their dependents, 
which were changed for silver when collected in 
sufficient amount. They generally bore some 
device indicative of the trade of the issuer; and 
trade was generally an inheritance from father 
to son. There still exist coins bearing the device 
of a wool-comb, with “ John Bowring, of Chulm- 
leigh,” (near Exeter,) “his halfpenny, 1678.” 
This family had for many generations, as manu- 
facturers and fullers, been engaged in the woollen 
trade. C. B. was one of the last of its represen- 
tatives in Exeter. He died half way between 
fourscore and fourscore years and ten. Many 
remember his serene and smiling countenance, 
his long silvery hair, his gentle voice, and how 
impossible it was to be near him without feeling 
happier in the mere reflection and reaction of 
goodness from his presence. He saw in hisown 
person and property all the marks of decay, but 
hung to the fragments of a departing industry 
till it slipped wholly away from his keeping. 
First, one mill was abandoned, then a second. 
The number of millmen and tuckers was di- 
minished by death, and with the departure of 
the trade from Exeter, they emigrated to other 
places, or took to other labour. C. B., who was a 
lover of music, was a friend of William Jackson, 
the organist of the cathedral, some of whose 
pieces, such as “ Time has not thinned my flow- 
ing hair,” live in manya memory. He was a 
lover of books, and no line of Shakespeare was 
unfamiliar to him. In his old age, while seated 
in his arm-chair, it was delightful to hear him 
constantly quote some passage appropriate 
to the daily events of life. But he lived on 
the past, lingering amidst the scenes of his 
early activity, and for years before his death 
(except to attend the religious services at the 
Unitarian meeting-house) scarcely ever wandered 
beyond the limits of his garden and paddock, 

In Exeter, as in many other important seats 
of industry, the Dissenters, who were excluded 
from municipal dignities, took to money-making, 
as persecuted people frequently do, and found 
compensation and consolation in doing better, 
in a worldly point of view, than most of their 
neighbours. The mayor and corporation, grandly 
robed and furred, marched in stately style to the 
cathedral, headed by the sword-bearer, who wore 
a broad-brimmed copper hat, richly adorned, and 
the parade was the object of great awe to the 
little boys and girls who accompanied the pro- 
cession. The civic dignitaries—and most digni- 
fied they were '!—were composed mostly of the 
well-to-do shopkeepers, who were considered to 
represent the grandeur of Church and State; 
while those who failed in reverence for these 
time-honoured institutions and self-elected ma- 
gistrates, were designated Jacobins, and in periods 
of excitement were burnt in efligy by the same 
classes who mastered the city on every fifth of 
November, crying : 
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Up with the ladder, and down with the rope, 

And give me a penny to burn the old Pope. 

In those days a few phrases coming from the 
lips of the ruling few were supposed to be a 
sufficient answer to the grievances of the sub- 
ject many. “The people have nothing to do 
with the laws but to obey them ;” “If they don’t 
like their country, let them leave it ;” “ Glori- 
ous constitution ;” “ Envy and admiration of the 
world ;” “Don’t pretend to be wiser than your 
ancestors ;” or, to confound all malcontents, and 
crush all sedition, the terrible weight of a Latin 
quotation, “‘ Nolumus leges Angliz mutari,” was 
hurled at the head of grumblers. 

I owed much to R. K. He was a man of 
kindly nature, somewhat slovenly except when 
powdered and puffed for company. I was ever 
discovering in him new proofs of intelligence (the 
monomania apart) and benignity. He had been 
a traveller, well acquainted with Spain, Italy, 
Portugal, and France, and their languages. He 
had a library rich in stores of Castilian and Tuscan 
literature. He introduced me to Don Quixote 
in the original, and taught me to pronounce 
the jotas and the thetas of that tongue. He was 
familiar with the distinctions between the Anda- 
lusian and the court idioms; and, finding me 
somewhat apt, and very grateful, took much 
trouble to solve my difficulties, and encourage 
my inquiries. In some of his oddities, he 
resembled the hero of La Mancha; and he 
had an old gardener—the father of Dowton 
the comedian—who might have passed for a 
Devonian Sancho Panza. Great controversies 
were carried on as to horticultural management, 
when the master, in very ancient and very loose 
slippers, in his flowing matinal garments, 
pointed out certain things to be done, which 
the vicegerent thought was an interference with 
the government of his own Barataria. Some- 
times I was asked to dinner, and foreign luxuries 
were brought on the table—Spanish olives (they 
are larger and richer than the French); Chinese 
ginger (it is sweeter than the West Indian); 
and there was talk of pucheros and olla podridas, 
and fascinating descriptions of Mantillas and 
Basquifias, and the bright-eyed, small-footed 
maidens of the Peninsula. I imbibed a love of 
travel, which I was afterwards able to indulge ; 
and so well was I taught by my kind patron, that, 
when launched on the Peninsula during the 
great war, I was so much at home that I ob- 
tained the name of El Espafiol Ingles. So easily 
are languages learnt, if properly taught. His 
brother was a stiff and solemn gentleman, who 
had a termagant wife. Iwas once sent to the 
lady with a request from her husband that she 
would let him have the newspaper, if she had 
done with it. I had innocently knocked at the 
front door, and was conducted to the drawing- 
room. “ Was it yow who had the impertinence to 
knock at the front door? The proper way for boys 
is through the servants’ passage. What do you 
want ?” I answered very humbly, “ Mr. K. will be 
obliged to you, ma’am, for the newspaper, if you 
have read it.’ “Oh, oh! he wants the news- 





paper, does he ?” shouted the irate lady—“ wants 
the newspaper, does he? Zhen he shan’t have 
it.” Upon which she flung the newspaper upon 
the sofa, and seated herself upon it, with all the 
dignity of a conqueror. I took the message to 
the master, (?) who received it in meek qui- 
escence. Yet he was an able man, was thought 
a superior writer, and whenever “ the house” re- 
quired any very important letter to be forwarded, 
was the chosen scribe. There was another 
merchant, J. C., who was of obscure peasant 
origin, born in the locality which George Bid- 
der has since illustrated, but who owed his 
good fortune (for he became afterwards a part- 
ner with one of the Barings) entirely to the 
excellence of his commercial epistles. The or- 
dinary state of mercantile correspondence was 
dull and common-place, such as may now be 
seen in the Complete Letter-writers of the time. 
The youth took to the study of Junius as a 
model; and, as everybody is really pleased with 
what is graceful and emphatic, his advancement 
followed as a matter of course. J. M., an 
energetic and ambitious man, endeavoured to 
associate imports from Russia and the north, 
with exports of woollens to the south; but his 
sagacity took him to a wider field. His descend- 
ants still retain possession of the local banking 
field, which the Barings, in their bolder and 
higher flight, abandoned long ago. 

While R. K. was learned in the languages of 
the south, 8. C. was equally master of those of 
the north, and most willing to aid the youths 
who were studying German and Dutch. The 
merchants were rather proud of their linguistic 
acquirements, and sought opportunities of 
showing how much they were at home when 
abroad, and abroad when at home. Languages 
are learnt easily by the instrumentality of the 
tongue, and, where neither bad grammar nor 
false pronunciation has ever been heard, a 
learner is not likely to fall into mistakes, 
any more than a child when taught its mother 
tongue correctly. S.C. was a Quaker, but re- 
presented the transition period, when the Quaker 
just began to accommodate himself to the fashions 
of the world, and when the ancient How art thee ? 
and How do thee do? were replaced by im- 
proved syntax. The Quaker women were stiffer 
than the men, but when the change came over 
them, the passage from the grey and the grave 
to the gay and the gaudy, from the staid and 
sober to the brighter and the lighter colours, was 
more striking. 

While the old staple trade was taking its 
flight from Devonshire, other manufactures, 
driven by the outrages of the Luddites and 
other secret combinations from central England. 
were established in the neighbourhood of Exetex 
They found cheap and abundant water powe, 
wages low, labour abundant, and, above 4li, 
peace and security against those interruptons 
which ignorance and violence directed aginst 
the mechanical improvements that diminished 
the cost and perfected the products of industry. 
The sagacity of John Heathcoat transferred b 
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Tiverton the beautiful tulle fabrics whose pros- 
perity and progress in Nottinghamshire were 
menaced by the machine-breakers of his day— 
those workmen-conservatives who brought into 
the field of labour the determination to resist all 
innovations. The fulling-mills on the Exe have 
been turned to the grinding of corn, the breaking 
of bones, the sawing of timber, the manufacture 
of paper, and, for the most part, have become 
auxiliaries to agricultural interests. 

On the whole, the results have been beneficial. 
Capital has sought, labour has found, and enter- 
prise has encouraged, new engagements and em- 
ployments, more profitable and productive than 
those which have been abandoned. Though the 
value of some species of property has been 
deteriorated, there has been a great augmenta- 
tion in the value of the whole. The wages of 
labour have been raised, the population has 
doubled, and the sum total of social happiness 
has undoubtedly received a large addition. 

The Devonshire woollen trade, though it has 
abandoned its old central seat, is still success- 
fully carried on in some of the neighbouring 
localities, where manufacturers have availed 
themselves of the many modern mechanical im- 
provements which, though they have superseded, 
or rather supplemented, manual labour in some 
of its applications, have given it additional and 
more remunerative employment in others. Eman- 
cipation and freedom, instead of privilege and 
protection, are becoming the watchwords of all 
industry. The legislative props which supported 
the rottenness of old monopolies are one after 
another removed; the dams and siuices which 
diverted the free waters from social to sinister 
interests, are gradually disappearing ; 
all the past 
Melts, mist-like, into brighter hours, and these 
Are morn to more. 








THE STRENGTH OF A LITTLE FLOWER. 


THIS INCIDENT IS RELATED IN THE “ EXPERIENCES 
OF A PRISON MATRON.” 


From the wicked woful streets 
The prisoner is come 

To do penance for wicked and woful deeds, 
With the prison for a home. 


She is callous, hard, and bold, 
Reared in the ways of sin, 

From her soul the woman seems driven ovt 
And the devil entered in. 


She has no belief in love, 
You can rule her but by fear, 
Speak to her gently in Christian-wise, 
The reply is an oath or jeer. 


Dark night had fallen down 
On the darker night within 
The prison’s hard unflinching walls 
That enclosed that world of sin. 
I, in my nightly round, 
Paused by that woman's door. 
The silence of her stormy cell 
Astonished me far more 
Than oath or ribald shout or song 
Her lips were wont to pour. 





Propped on her sturdy arms 
Her dark and sinful face 

Was bent above the table bare ;— 
At once I marked the place 


Whereon her gaze was fixed, 
And there before her lay, 

A daisy she had plucked by stealth 
From out the yard that day. 


And while I gazed, her face 
Contracted as in pain, 

And o’er her coarse and swarthy cheeks 
Down fell the tearful rain. 


And on her linkéd arms 
Her heavy head fell low, 

And sobs convulsed the woman’s frame, 
Bent with its load of woe. 


Months upon months went by, 
When one day I, by chance, 
Took up the Bible in her cell, 
And through the leaves did glance : 


Between the pages spread, 
The withered daisy lay. 

God has a language of His own 
We cannot write or say. 





TWO GENTLEMEN USHERS. 





One day, in the neighbourhood of Regent- 
street, I was attracted by a lamp, projected 
from one of the houses, bearing the words 
“Scholastic Agency” upon it. Although diffi- 
dent as to the high class of appointments 
likely to be met with here, I made bold to 
enter, for I had been told that the best way 
to read quietly and grind for Oxford was to 
get quarters as tutor in a school. Up-stairs 
I went, as directed by a hand and writing on 
the wall, and in a room upon the first landing 
found many persons assembled. There was a 
table in the middle, at which sat a gentleman, 
who reminded one of the men we occasionally 
see playing the cornet-i-piston on the edge of 
the pavement. He hada round head, covered 
with long dirty black and grey hair, a moustache 
and imperial. Near the window was a desk, at 
which was seated a youth, busily engaged in 
making entries into a book which lay before 
him. ‘The sofa and chairs were entirely occu- 
»ied by persons of depressed aspect, who looked 
ike foreign patriots awaiting sentence, yet un- 
certain as to whether they were to be hanged 
for treason or restored to freedom by a noble- 
minded conqueror. The gentleman at the table 
was “ Professor Crotter;” the youth was his 
clerk; the company assembled were members 
of the noble army of ushers; or, as they would 
put it, “ gentlemen of the scholastic profession,” 
waiting to be engaged by “ principals” who were 
in other rooms, and had at the moment other 
gentlemen with-+them under examination. 

The whole company of the unoccupied gentle- 
men stared at me when I entered; their pas- 
sive countenances making a faint and melan- 
choly endeavour to express astonishment. 

The gentleman at the table rose, made a 
respectable shopman’s bow, and desired me to 
take a seat. I did so, and began to state my 
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business, observing that I had a very attentive 
audience in the regiment of despondents. I 
said that I had called on account of a person, in 
whom I was much interested, who wished to 
get a situation in a school. I was asked if he 
had been “‘ out” before, to which I answered No. 
This was a drawback. I was informed that 
there were many lucrative and desirable ap- 
pointments on the books, and a paper, headed 
*‘ College of Tutors,” was handed to me to be 
filled up by myfriend. It contained a series of 
questions as to Greek, Latin, mathematics, and 
so forth; and whether “of any university.” 
Also a notification that five per cent would be 
charged upon the year’s income upon the 
applicant obtaining a situation. I asked what 
sort of schools they had on their books, and was 
told “very high ones.” Thereby emboldened, 
and by this time having shaken down, I said 
that I was thinking of taking something of the 
sort myself; and, dropping my friend, began to 
inquire upon my own account. 

The situations exactly suited to myself ap- 
peared to be very numerous, and I had a list of 

entlemen given to me, upon whom I was 
directed to call. First stood the name of Dr. 
Clackmannan, of South Aberdeen Collegiate 
School, Surrey. ‘Evidently highly respect- 
able,” I said to myself. “1 will make it my 
business to call at once.” I paid a shilling to 
the principal of the College of Tutors, to defray 
any expense that he might be at in writing to 
me, and took leave. 

By the time I arrived at “South Aberdeen 
Collegiate School” it had become dark; but I 
‘saw by the gas that I was before a large old 
house of the reign of Queen Anne, built of red 
brick, with a fore-court and high iron gate. On 
either side was what appeared to be a carriage 
entrance, composed of green doors like those 
of a coach-house. Upon them were written, in 
large white capitals, the imposing words: “Col- 
legiate School.” I pulled a bell-handle ; a tre- 
mendous bell just inside rang close to my head, 
and presently came out a prim servant in a 
clean white apron. 

She showed me into a dining-room. Before 
the fire was drawn a sofa, upon which reclined, 
smoking a pipe, a fat gentleman dressed in 
black. By the side of the fire sat a little old 
lady. Upon one side hung an enormous por- 
trait of a complacent youth in cap and gown. 

The doctor was certainly very fat: and 
was dressed in the old clerical style, with 
tremendous collars and an expansive white 
cravat. He didn’t ask me to take a seat; 
so I sat down, and told, in a few words, 
upon what business I had called. The doctor 
smiled, and bent his head. He informed 
me that he had had applications from several 
gentlemen; that the master was required to 
teach Latin, Greek, French, English, &c., to 
live in the house, and to share the work and 
supervision with another gentleman, the recom- 
pense for the same being thirty-five pounds a 
year. J asked what the holidays were, and was 
informed that the vacation amounted to about 





twelve weeks in the course of the year. I said 


that I had been in her Majesty’s service, but 
had left it to go to the Bar when I had taken 
a degree at Oxford; for which university it 
was my object to read up. He inquired, “ What 
regiment?” I replied, “No regiment, but the 
Royal Navy,” and that I had been in the Russian 
and Chinese wars. He said, “Oh, indeed!” 
smiled, and said I should hear from him. 

The next name on my list was that of Mr. 
Hypotheneuse, of Apennine-grove. To reach 
this academic shade, I took, next morning, a 
long caravan passage in an omnibus, yesterday’s 
headache still clinging to me; and, after much 
subsequent wandering, I found myself in a 
drawing-room “replete with every elegance,” 
and which it was painfully apparent was never 
used except for the reception of parents and 
guardians. Entered to me Mr. Hypotheneuse. 
We looked each other over as I returned his bow. 

This gentleman was an unassuming great 
man. The effect of his remarks was that he 
was a high and mighty person; but humble 
minded. He wished his masters to look upon 
him as a senior friend. It was his desire that 
they retired to bed at ten o’clock ; and, although 
he did-not order them to leave off smoking, he 
nevertheless forbade it on or near his premises. 
Like Dr. Clackmannan, he took my address, and 
said I should hear from him. 

I shortly afterwards got a letter to say that 
he had made up his mind to employ a “native” 
to teach foreign languages. I concluded that he 
meant an oyster, as a human being can but teach 
one native language; that is to say, his own. 

em the same day I received a note from 
another great man who diffused knowledge at 
Brighton. It ran as follows: 


Smr,—You can, if you like, see me punctually at 
eleven on Wednesday, at my tailor’s, Mr. So-and- 
so, Leadenhall-street, with regard to applying to ob- 
tain the vacant situation in my establishment. 


I also received a notice from the Professor of 
the College of Tutors to attend at that institu- 
tion upon a given day to see Mr. Shrimp, of 
Margate. I did so, and had to wait until another 
suppliant had been examined. This individual 
came forth depressed and crestfallen. 

Mr. Shrimp seemed diffident as to whether 
his situation was suited to me, informing me 
that he gave but twenty pounds a year. The 
duty, he said, was to teach English, arithmetic, 
and Latin grammar, and never to lose sight of 
the young gentlemen (who were all respectable). 
I asked him how the country was looking, and 
withdrew. 

On reaching home, I received a note from 
Dr. Clackmannan, saying that he had accepted 
the offer of my services. I thereupon bethought 
me of taking a cruise to South Aberdeen to find 
out something more about my preferment. 

When I was shown in to the doctor, he was 
mounting some drawings in his dining-room, and 
smoking a cigar. He did not rise, but said, 
* Ah, so you’ve come down.” [I replied that 
I had done myself the pleasure of calling on 
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him to inquire more particularly what my duties 
were to be. 

He said, “Quite right—quite right,” and 
still went on with what he was doing. A parcel 
of schoolboy drawings were before him, consist- 
ing of “ Fishermen Mending their Nets,” “ The 
War Horse on the Eve of Battle,” and such like, 
together with a pot of paste and some cardboard. 

The drawings were presently all finished, and 
Dr. Clackmannan rose. I began to cross-ex- 
amine him. He was evidently a good fellow. 
He answered all my queries at once, and in the 
most straightforward manner. His degree was 
LL.D., but of some university with a strange 
name. I presumed, from his talking of his 
“late wife,” that he was a widower; but he 
said no, that he found he could not get on 
without a wife, and that he was married to the 
lady whom I had seen on my former visit. 

The doctor having informed me that it was 
usual for himself and masters to wear the college 
cap and gown (and that the boys also wore the 
cap out of doors), I made a pilgrimage into 
Holywell-street and inquired for a gown. Dr. 
Clackmannan had supplied me with a cap from 
his store, at six and sixpeace, observing that he 
didn’t want to make a profit out of me. In the 
first old-clothes-shop 1 entered, I was offered 
the gown of a Q.C., and Moses Levy seemed 
surprised that it didn’t suit my views. I tried 
another shop, and was here shown the gown of a 
Cambridge M.A., inclining towards a russet 
green from age. The Jewsaid that the price of 
it was a guinea, and asked me whether I wanted 
“the ’at,” adding, that he concluded I was going 
to get married. I didn’t exactly like the gown, 
and also thought a guinea too much for it, so | 
crossed the road (in consequence of a hint) to 
a certain College, where I found the porter, and 
asked him whether he had any gowns on hand. 
He had not, but knew somebody who had. 
He disappeared, and presently returned with a 
small gown on his arm. So I closed the bar- 
gain at seven and sixpence, taking the gown 
away with me wrapped up in brown paper. I 
was now thoroughly caparisoned, and when, 
shortly afterwards, term commenced, was in 
marching order for South Aberdeen. 

Mrs. Clackmannan, upon my arrival, fetched 
the college cap I had bought, and said that I 
should find “the other master” in the dining- 
hall, I was rather anxious to see what “the 
other master” was like, for I am of a com- 
panionable disposition, and like to have some 
one to talk to over a smoke in the evenings. 
In the dining-hall I saw seated near the stove 
a thin little man, squinting horribly behind his 
spectacles. He was reading out of a book to a 
little boy on his knee, a pleasant mildness in the 
action and the manner of it. The little boy at 
once rose and shook hands with me, and asked 
me “ whether I were the other new master.” 

The gentleman rose diffidently and made a 
bow, observing that he thought it likely that it 
would rain, He spoke very respectfully, and 
said “sir.” I concluded that he looked after 
the wardrobes, and presently left the room, 





thinking I might find “ the other master” (per- 
~~ an Oxford M.A.) in the playground. 

ut no, there were only a few of the boys, who 
also came and shook hands with me. I asked 
to be shown to my room, and was taken 
to a lean-to attic at the top of the house. I 
looked round in astonishment, and asked the 
handmaiden whether she were sure that that 
room was for me. She seemed to have ex- 
pected some such question, and grinned. The 
peculiar dungeon-like feeling about the room I 
soon discovered arose from damp. 

I washed my hands and brushed my hair, by 
way of doing something. Presently a bell rang; 
then another; and, on making my way to the 
dining-room, I found all hands had been piped 
for tea: grace being said as I entered, 

There were three long tables, two at one end, 
one at the other. The two were covered with 
rows of cups and saucers, and plates of very 
thick bread and very thin butter. The one table 
had an old cover on it, anda large urn. Finding, 
on closer observance, that Mrs. Clackmannan 
was behind the urn, I advanced to the table. 
She said ina melancholy voice as she stirred 
the teapot with a spoon, “Oh, Mr. Hope, will 
you sit down?” and I presently found myself 
drinking a cup of weak tea, with the gentleman 
of the squint sitting opposite to me. We were 
not introduced, but 1 heard him called “ Mr. 
Forfar,” and discovered that he was my col- 
league. He and I were, therefore, “the staff 
of able and talented professors resident on the 
premises.” 

There we all were, then, weighing together 
about forty-three stone. Dr. Clackmannan 
twenty-four, Mr. Forfar seven, myself twelve; 
a pretty set of intellectual graces. After tea 
had been removed and the company had retired, 
I sat myself down on the deal table, and held 
discourse with the other able and talented pro- 
fessor. He was an odd little man of thirty- 
something, dressed severely in black: black 
frock-coat, black open waistcoat, showing black 
glass studs. He was a very conceited little 
man. (It is part of the business to be so in 
the scholastic profession.) He was about five 
feet four inches in height, with brown hair and 
whiskers, and a hatchet face. The squint was 
very horrible. One eye anchored to an object, 
while the other took a cruise about the ceiling. 
Mr. Forfar talked of his former engagements, 
and of the respect with which he had invariably 
been treated while holding them. 

Supper was laid at nine, and we went to the 
table to await the coming of the doctor. He 
didn’t arrive until half-past nine. When he had 
sat a little time after his supper, he retired, shak- 
ing hands, and wishing us good night. I imme- 
diately began to light up for a smoke, as did 
also the other learned professor, when out went 
the gas, and we could only see the lights of 
each other’s cigars. It seemed as if a fairy had 
suddenly transformed us into two fire-flies. The 
room was, like the pavilion of a sultana, in the 
open air, and was composed chiefly of windows 
and doors. I groped my way to the door 
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nearest to the house, tumbling in my course 
over some boots, and knocking over the large 
school-bell. 

Like the gentleman in Beauty and the Beast, 
I saw a light ahead, and on making towards 
it, found it came from the kitchen door. 
Looking in thereat, I saw the servants sitting 
round a comfortable fire, and tapped the door 
with my fingers, when the servant whom I 
had first seen advanced towards me. She was 
in command. I asked for a light, whereupon 
she gave me a withering look, and said that 
if I wanted one I knew where to get it, and 
must fetch it myself. One of the other servants 
immediately rose, and was kind enough to take 
me up the kitchen stairs to a slab, where there 
were some very greasy tin candlesticks, without 
snuffers or extinguishers. I was then told that 
it was time for me to go to rest. 

I had not been in my room five minutes 
before a tap came at my door, and, on open- 
ing it, I found two of the servants standing 
there, who immediately put up their fingers, 
and said “Hush?’ They had come to tell me 
never to mind “Smith.” That she was licensed 
and encouraged by the master and mistress to 
offend and insult every one, and that when I 
wanted anything done, the other servants would 
be happy to do it for me. They also asked if 
I had been in a “situation” before. 

When I laid down to rest, I felt that I had 
something whereon to reflect. I had been at 
school as a boy myself—at a public school. 
There was not a master there to whom a ser- 
vant would have dared to be uncivil, much less 
would it have occurred to any servant to come to 
him in a clandestine manner at his bedroom door. 

I began to think that as they were masters, 
therefore I could not be a master. What was 
I? Was I an “usher?” 

Next day, I felt that it was only due to 
myself to mention to the doctor the rudeness of 
his servant. He didn’t seem astonished, but 
smiled, and said that he could quite understand 
my feelings. He added, that the servant was 
only pointing out to me my duty. He then 
calid case. and walked away, putting an end 
to further remonstrance. 

The doctor, after dinner, explained to my col- 
league (whom I discovered to be also a new 
comer) and myself that we were to take “ duty” 
alternately. Duty implied the supervision of 
the young gentlemen out of school. It con- 
sisted in getting up in the morning at half-past 
six, working for an hour and a half before 
breakfast, and never losing sight of the young 
gentlemen all day until they were in their beds. 

I happeued to notice at tea that the doctor 
watched me when I took butter, and then 
looked round at his wife with an injured ex- 
pression. From that moment he was an altered 
man to me. 

The system of the school was rather subver- 
sive in its practice. The boys could do every- 
thing they liked; the masters nothing. I tried 
to introduce discipline and obedience, but was 
very soon remonstrated with by my superior, who 





said that the pupils would all be taken away if 
not indulged. Here was a prospect! Order 
had to be kept and a control maintained over 
young gentlemen who would be taken away if 
order and control were enforced. ‘ 

One day while “on duty,” I happened to 
dirty my hands with the football, and so re- 

uested Mr. Forfar to come out and look after 
the young gentlemen for a few minutes. I was 
not long absent, but when I returned I was 
accosted by Dr. Clackmannan, who came close 
up to me, and looked straight in my face, as 
though he were going to box my ears. Fortu- 
nately he did not do so, but said, in a loud 
voice, * Look here, sir, let it be distinctly under- 
stood that when I pay gentlemen for their 
services, I expect them to do their work.” 

When we met the next day, his manner was 
decidedly cordial, and he went so far as to 
make a remark about the weather. I fancied 
that perhaps he felt some slight pangs of remorse 
racking his bosom; but was soon undeceived. 
When we sat down to breakfast, I perceived 
that poor Mr. Forfar had been going wrong, 
even though it were “so early in the morning.” 
The poor little man had neglected something 
which should be done at that early hour. Conse- 
quently Mr. Forfar appeared so bad a sinner 
upon this occasion, that I became a saint by 
contrast, and was consequently in possession of 
the great man’s high esteem. 

The doctor’s time for settling matters was, 
generally speaking, at meals, and we had not 
been seated long, when he began on his new 
grievance, looking round repeatedly at his little 
wife for her approval. 

“TI beg to point this out to you, Mr. Forfar,” 
said he. ‘“ You’ve not been in my house long, 
and if you’re not more careful you won’t be. [ 
see that you’re inclined to shirk your work, but 
I'll make short work of you, I can tell you.” 

Poor Mr. Forfar! He fixed one eye on the 
mustard-pot, while the other took a cruise 
round the table, and finally settled on the salt- 
cellar. He spoke not, but was the very picture 
of a squinting penitent. After breakfast the 
doctor caught me, and took me for a stroll 
round his garden. He was remarkably friendly 
and confidential. 

“T find ve been nicely taken in with that 
gentleman,” he observed ; “but if he tries any 
of his tricks with me, I'll kick him out of my 
house summarily.” 

A couple of a after this, I had occasion 
to find fault with a young gentleman whom no 
means of persuasion would induce to attend to 
what was going on. I called him up, looked 
severely in his face, and addressed to him a few 
words of admonition. This mode of proceeding 
caused the young imp to burst forth in a tor- 
rent of grief. Dr. Clackmannan, disturbed by 
the unusual sounds, looked up and called across 
the schooltoom that I was “not to do that 
again.” He came to me afterwards in an apolo- 
getic manner, but I said that he injured him- 
self, not me, by such displays. He thereupon 
informed me that if the boy were removed from 
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the school, he’d make me pay for it. I sug- 
gested that we should leave that an open ques- 
tion, and came to the conclusion that I could 
not stand much more. 

That day I was on duty, so little Mr. Forfar 
took a walk in the evening, and did not return 
until after supper. He then happened to be 
rather thirsty, and took the liberty of asking 
for a glass of beer. The confidential servant 
thereupon went scuttling up to the doctor, and 
communicated to him the startling request. 
I should mention, that the only place we had 
to sit in was the large school dining-room. 
Little Mr. Forfar took off his useful Welling- 
ton boots, put on his carpet slippers, put 
his little feet up in a chair, and began tell- 
ing me where he had been, when the door 
opened, and Dr. Clackmannan’s stomach en- 
tered, followed by Dr. Clackmannan himself. 
He stood a mass of dignity, glaring through his 
enormous spectacles at my poor little compa- 
nion, who grew nervous under the glance, 
fidgeted in his chair, and put his feet to the 
ground. He then took out his handkerchief, 
and began to rub his nose. 

* Well, I’m sure,” at last said Dr. Clack- 
mannan, “ are we in America, gentlemen ?” 

“No, sir, South Aberdeen,” answered poor 
little Mr. Forfar, approaching the great man, 
and quivering from head to foot. 

Look here, Mr. Forfar,” said the doctor. 
“T’ve come down to tell you that I keep neither 
a lodging-house nor a public-house, and that if 
you’re not in at meals you'll just go without. 
That’s all I have to say to you.” 

The door closed, and we were alone. 

The next morning at breakfast my poor little 
friend was again in dire trouble. “TI can assure 
you, sir, that’s the reason,” he was saying, as I 
took my seat. 

“Don’t tell me anything of the kind, Mr. 
Forfar.” 

“ Well, sir, I should really have been down in 
time if it hadn’t been for that : you can ask the 
boys if it is not so.” 

“The fact is, Mr. Forfar, that I consider you 
such a despicable little liar, and so utterly de- 
void of honour, that I wouldn’t believe you on 
your oath !” 

That was what Dr. Clackmannan said. Iam 
detailing actual experience, without colouring or 
inventing any incident. Poor little Forfar looked 
indeed the picture of penitent misery. 

“Well, sir,” said he, “I’m sorry that you 
should have formed that opinion of me.” 

I must confess that I was startled as much 
by the reply as by the insult. 

Mr. Forfar was evidently becoming very ill, 
and in a highly nervous state. The constant 
insult preying upon his weak mind made him 
totally unfit for work. His friends advised him 
“to give warning.” The doctor, however, had 
such terrors for him that he had not the courage 
to say he would not stop. At last he wrote a 
notice, with the help of a relation who was a 
lawyer’s clerk. It was a strictly legal document, 
and elaborately worded, looking very lengthy and 





formidable. The thing to do, however, was to 
deliver it. That was the push. The poor little 
man lay awake all night with the heavy busi- 
ness on his mind, and in the morning looked like 
a person in the last stage of consumption. He 
was “all of a twitter.” When the doctor came 
in and said “Good morning,” I saw a cap and 
gown bolt fairly out of the room. 

Mr. Forfar did not reappear; so, after break- 
fast, I made a pilgrimage to find him. He had 
thrown himself on his bed. His movable eye 
was wandering round the room in search of some- 
thing; probably the “happy land of Canaan.” 
I rushed to my room for some brandy, as he 
seemed in a fit; and, having poured some down 
his throat, his eye came to anchor, and he recog- 
nised me. At length Mr. Forfar returned to duty. 

A few evenings after, I was walking round 
the playground, when I perceived some one 
running rapidly across the fields towards me. 
He presently threw himself at my feet on the 
grass. He was a “parlour boarder,” a fellow as 
big as myself, and nearly as old. He asked me 
if I “al kindly give him my advice. I said 
that as far as was consistent with my position I 
should not object to do so. 

It appeared that he had met in the village a 
young lady of “considerable personal attrac- 
tions,” to whom he ventured to give looks of 
admiration and a sweet smile. ‘This mode of 
proceeding having been noticed by a couple of 
heavy brothers in attendance, they assaulted 
and drove him away, much discomfited. 
looked grave, said it was a foolish affair alto- 
gether, and, as to advice, that he must make 
the best of a bad job. 

The first time the doctor went out he heard 
of the whole affair. Now it so happened that 
the father of this young fellow was in India, 
and, moreover, did not pay up, so he was liable 
to the penalties of his misconduct. The doctor 
came fuming in, and gave me a full account of 
the discovery he had made. He presently asked 
me if I had heard anything of the matter. I 
replied that I had. Upon which I was attacked 
for not having repeated it. One or two remarks 
followed, when Dr. Clackmannan observed: 

“If I did as I ought, I should Aorsewhip 
you, sir.” 

I controlled my immediate impulse, and told 
him that if he were inclined for real “ business” 
in that line, I would put down five pounds on 
the event. He thanked me in an altered tone, 
and said that he didn’t want to appear in the 
papers. I said that [ would keep it very quiet 
if we could come to terms. I then wrote him 
a notice, which I forwarded at once. 

The next day he did not wish me good morn- 
ing, and looked remarkably black as we sat down 
to breakfast. There happened to be a cold roast 
round of beef before him, which he set about 
carving. He helped every one but myself, and 
then filled his own plate. J sat very quietly 
for a few minutes, until I saw the first mouthful 
go into his capacious mouth, when it became 
evident that he meant me to go without, ‘This 
was unpleasant, to say the least of it. 
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Now, there happened to be several young 
gentlemen in the school who, for the considera- 
tion of thirty shillings a quarter, were allowed 
meat for breakfast, and these young gentlemen 
were standing round the doctor, plate in hand, 
waiting until he had taken the edge off his appe- 
tite and was at leisure to help them. 

I said, “I'll trouble you for some beef, 
doctor ;—you haven’t the politeness to ask 
me.” 

The doctor replied, “ No, Mr. Hope, until 
you've apologised to me for your conduct yes- 
terday, you mustn’t expect any of the courtesies 
of life from me.” 

*‘Courtesies, indeed!” said I. ‘ You’ve 
omitted what any person with the slightest feel- 
ing of decency would not think of overlooking.” 

“You shall not have any beef.” 

* Won’t 1?” said J. 

I seized the dish ; the doctor clawed the beef, 
and in making too sure of it, plumped it into 
his own lap. I, on the other hand, in the ful- 
ness of my eloquence, flourished the carving- 
knife, at which the doctor seemed to wince, and 
his little old wife said, with a whine, “Oh, how 
very dreadful, dee—ar.” 

Tieuedintely prepared for action. The doctor 
rose, the mass of sh Sa em beef fell with a thud 
upon the floor, when the door opened and in 
walked poor little Forfar, late for breakfast, and 
all unconscious of what was going forward. 
He approached his seat, which was unfortu- 
nately next to the doctor, and tried to advance 
a small remark about the weather. It was of 
no use. The doctor turned on him. 

*You’re another of the same sort,” vocife- 
rated the great man. ‘ What do you mean by 
coming down late to breakfast ?” 

“Tm very sorry, sir.” 

“Sorry! Yes; but you shan’t be sorry 
again, for out of my house you go this very 
morning: get out of the room.” The poor 
little creature recoiled, and left the room. 1 
quietly sat down and finished my breakfast, 
when I said calmly to the doctor, ‘ Well, 
I’m off now;” to which he made no answer. I 
went to my bedroom, and was putting up my 
things, when I heard sounds of the doctor’s 
voice in Mr. Forfar’s room: “ Now then, look 
alive and be off, for the sooner I see you and 
your traps out of my house the sooner I shall 
feel comfortable.” I fancied he would pay me a 
visit next, so I took off my coat, but he did 
notcome. I carried my traps down stairs, and 
returned to my room for something left behind. 
I again heard the doctor’s voice. This time it 
was outside Mr. Forfar’s door: “If you can’t 
hurry yourself, I’ll help you.” There was then 
a loud noise like something rolling down stairs, 
and I was fearful that my poor little brother 
master was being “helped” down. I went to 
the scene of action, and burst out laughing; for 
there stood the gigantic fat doctor at the top 
of the stairs, and the little Mr. Forfar quivering 
in every muscle, trying to dodge past him and 
get away. The doctor had kicked his port- 
manteau from the top of the stairs to the 








bottom, and had frightened the poor little man 
out of what few wits he had left to him. 

I got a cab, and, as we drove off, waved my 
hand to the doctor (who stood at the top of 
the steps), with a “ Good-bye, old fellow! You 
ean go to the ‘College of Tutors’ and get some 


more resident professors !” 





WILD-BOAR HUNTING IN INDIA. 

Tuts sport is far superior to fox-hunting in 
England. Perhaps in fox-hunting more skill is 
required to “ pick” the fences and choose a good 
line of country, but an old and experienced boar- 
hunter will tell you that it is not an easy task 
to give a good account of a “ long lean tusker’’ 
with the condition of a Derby favourite, and the 
cunning of a Derby favourite’s owner. You must 
in most cases follow his line of country, which is 
invariably the worst he can choose ;—over rocky 
ground intersected with deep nullahs and ravines, 
and not unfrequently, if he can find it, through 
short thorny jungle, or over black rotten soil, 
riven and cracked in all directions. A gallop at 
racing pace over such ground, with a long spear 
in the rider’s hand, and the prospect of a charge 
from the foe in the rider’s mind’s eye, require 
nerve and skill. 

The low price of grain, and the moderate rate 
of servants’ wages, enables most officers in India 
to keep two or three horses, and a “ tattoo :” a 
most useful and enduring little animal, that fully 
supplies the place of a cover hack. In most 
“ nig-sticking” countries the horses are reserved 
solely for that purpose, and are kept in race- 
horse condition, for the pace they have to main- 
tain, although rarely extending beyond four 
miles at a stretch, is such that good condition 
is absolutely indispensable. The tattoo carries 
his owner to the meet (not unfrequently thirty 
miles distant); to parade in the morning; and 
to the mess-room at night. 

In most stations where the neighbouring 
country affords “ pig-sticking,” a tent club is 
constituted; each member subscribing a few 
rupees monthly, and so forming a fund, out of 
which the “shikaree” and beaters are paid. 
In general the villagers are very ready and 
willing to give every information in their power 
concerning the haunts of the boar, for the 
damage he does in the sugar-cane, kates, and 
cholum-fields is very great indeed. A “sounder” 
of hog will very frequently travel ten or fifteen 
miles in a night in search of food, and will canter 
the same distance back in the morning; but oc- 
casionally, in quiet parts, they will lie down in 
fields that have grain high enough to afford them 
shelter, and will remain there. 

The best hunting-grounds are the large sandy 
plains, with here and there a narrow long belt of 
toddy jungle. In these jungles the wild-boar 
delights. The club “shikaree” is constantly 
away on the look-out for marks or news of hog, 
and, as soon as he has obtained authentic intelli- 
gence of a sounder, he returns immediately to 
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give information to the “ sahib log.” The next 
day is fixed upon for the hunt, and away goes 
the “shikaree” again to the villages near the 
appointed rendezvous to collect beaters. Tents, 
servants, provisions, and beer (the last a most 
indispensable adjunct), are sent on by each 
sportsman, and in the evening all start on their 
* tattoos” for the meet. These meetings are 
by no means the least agreeable part of the 
business, when all are seated outside the tents 
after dinner, imbibing brandy-pawny and smoking 
cheroots. But many cheroots and much brandy- 
pawny are not beneficial to the nerves, so the 
wisest and best sportsmen retire early. 

Betimes in the morning the camp is all alive. 
Horses neigh, horsekeepers shout to one another, 
and cries for coffee and boots resound on all 
sides. Daylight in India bursts suddenly with 
a flash upon the sight, and, though a man has 
begun to dress in the dark and with the aid 
of candles, before he has finished it is broad 
bright day. 

On coming forth under such circumstances, 
the sight is pretty and exhilarating. The snowy 
tents pitched here and there among the green 
and shady mangoe-trees ; the picketed horses in 
the act of being “ marlished” and prepared for 
the hunt; “boys” boiling coffee at a fire made 
under an old mangoe, and at which three or four 
followers are toasting their hands and squatting ; 
a small bonfire, around which are seated some 
two hundred individuals of all ages and descrip- 
tions, but nearly all alike as to squalor and dirt, 
the sweat caused by former days of toil being 
apparent on their bodies in the form of a dry 
white scurf, so that they remind one of a cab- 
horse that has dried in the wind. It is not cold; 
there is a nice cool soft and refreshing breeze ; 
but natives, even in the heat of the summer, in- 
variably crouch round a fire in the mornings. 

A cup of coffee and cheroot, and we are ready 
to start for the cover, but before doing so we 
may glance at one or two of the most prominent 
men in the hunt, most of whom are out now, 
looking to their horses and gear: a precaution 
never to be forgotten by a careful huntsman. 
The first to attract attention, is a tall good- 
looking young fellow talking to his horsekeeper 
in a jargon he fondly supposes to be Hindostanee, 
but which sorely puzzles his man, who has the 
strongest possible idea that it is not, and the 
weakest possible idea what it is. The rosy 
colour of his cheeks, and the incipient down upon 
his lip (which he is constantly stroking as he 
speaks), denote the youngster coming under the 
denomination of “ griffin.” This is his first essay 
at pig-sticking, and all last night he disturbed 
the other occupants of the tent he slept in, by 
jumping up, over and over again, to see if it 
vere nearly morning. Yesterday, too, his un- 
fortunate tattoo, with exceedingly nobby-looking 
legs, was made to go nearly double distance by 
reason of his rider’s constantly rushing off after 
some jackal or antelope, with a wild hope of 
spearing the creature—and at other times he 





carried his spear always poised and unpleasantly 
near to the small of his next neighbour’s back. 
But time and practice will correct that, for his 
heart is in the right place. He is looking with 
admiring eyes upon a wiry bull-necked Persian 
horse, which no amount of argument will per- 
suade him is not an Arab of the purest breed. 
It looks sulky just now, probably foreseeing a 
hard day’s work. At a little distance from this 
ardent young sportsman is a small spare wiry 
man of about fifty years of age, as straight as 
an arrow, dressed in an old-fashioned but neat 
brown coat and trousers to match, and a flat 
low-crowned hat nearly the colour of his 
coat. His features are sharp, and tanned with 
exposure to the climate, but he has a bright 
piercing eye. He has been some thirty years in 
the service, only three of which have been passed 
in England. But he is as hard as he looks, and 
would outlive any younger man in a hard day’s 
work. He is as good a sportsman as he is an 
officer, and he is considered to be one of the 
best in the service. The grey muscular Arab 
that he is mounted on, is the very counterpart 
of its rider, and in condition to gallop for a 
man’s life. All its equipments are in first-rate 
order—so is his horsekeeper, who is just now 
shouldering a serviceable Joe Manton, and a 
spear with a head so bright that it glistens again 
in the sun. The next person, with a face like 
Don Quixote’s, barring the beard, and with a 
complexion perhaps a little more ruddy than the 
famous knight, has an immensely long body and 
very short legs, and is clothed in a large-pat- 
terned check cotton cloth jacket, of a cut pecu- 
liarly its owner’s. He is smoking a huge Trichino- 
poly cheroot, and is amighty collector of cheroots. 
Also, of boots: rows upon rows of which, in im- 
mense numbers, decorate all his rooms. 

But the coolies, headed by the “ shikaree,” are 
moving slowly forward in the direction of a long 
narrow belt of toddy jungle: a most likely look- 
ing spot. The “shikaree” has an old single-barrel 
gun, his badge of office, and a large broad-bladed 
knife stuck in his girdle. Each coolie is armed 
with a thick long bamboo, and very many of 
them have tom-toms, cholera horns, and rattles. 
The toddy bund, which extends nearly due east 
and west, is about a mile long, and a quarter of 
a mile broad. On the north side there is a sandy 
plain stretching away some three or four miles, 
and bounded by alow range of rocky hills covered 
with cactus and thorn-bushes. This is the direc- 
tion the boar will most probably take, and as 
there are beaters enough to extend along the 
whole line of the bund, it is decided to beat it 
from south to north. A short council is held as 
to where the different horsemen shall place them- 
selves, and soon the signal for the commencement 
of the beat is given. ‘Then arises most unearthly 
noises; noises calculated, one would say, to 
frighten the most courageous of beasts, and 
noises that no human beings but natives could 
make. But to the “ pig-sticker” it is a charming 
noise, and as melodious to him as the whimper 
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of the fox-hound is to the English sportsman. 
Unearthly as the uproar is, the boar but sulkily 
responds to it, and jogs slowly and stubbornly 
but silently along the undergrowth. ° Just pre- 
vious to breaking cover he stops, as it were, to 
consider his line of country, then suddenly leaps 
forth with a long lobbing canter that does not 
seem to be fast, but which will try the speed of 
the fleetest horse in the hunt. A shriek of 
“ Gone away !” and some twenty horsemen burst 
forth from the cover like so many devils. The 
boar slightly increases his pace, and the race 
fairly sets in. A little to the right it is rather 
rocky, and there are some ugly dry water-courses 
which he thinks will puzzle his enemies, so he 
makes for them. But all his tactics are of no 
avail. A grim-bearded old stager, mounted on a 
flea-bitten grey Arab, that bounds over the rocks 
and nullahs like an antelope, has been slowly but 
surely creeping up; and before the boar has 
completed two-thirds of his journey, he finds this 
cool and determined-looking customer riding 
alongside of him. Such presumption makes him 
whet his tusks again with rage, and turning short 
round with a couple of savage grunts, he charges 
ferociously, but it won’t do. The spear is down 
in an instant, and by his own impetuosity he has 
stabbed himself deeply just above the shoulder- 
blade; and the gallant flea-bitten grey, with a 
light bound forward, has kept clear of his tusks. 
His fate is now sealed, for the delay occasioned 
by the charge has let up some of the other hunts- 
men. He charges first on one and then on the 
other, receiving deadly wounds each time. At 
last, exhausted by loss of blood, without a groan 
or a grunt, he sighs his last breath away. It is 
useless to attempt to beat the same piece of 
jungle over, for those hog that remained in when 
the first broke cover have long ago sought refuge 
in flight in another direction ; but the “shikaree” 
knows of another likely spot some three miles 
distant, and it is immediately decided to proceed 
thither. This time a whole sounder break forth 
at once, and the hunting-party is broken up into 
two or three different lots. Two huge tuskers 
and one sow are the result. 





HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BARBARA’S HISTORY.” 
—~p———_ 
CHAPTER LXV. THE LAST OF THE BATTLE, 


Ir was now nearly four o’clock in the after- 
noon. Throughout the search at the barricade, 
Saxon had seen the shells flying at a great 
height overhead, and heard the battle going on 
unceasingly in the streets of the town. Some- 
times the sounds advanced, sometimes retreated ; 
but never ceased for one minute together. Find- 
ing at length that neither friends nor foes came 
round in their direction, the men posted at the 
barricade became impatient, and dropped away 
one by one; and presently Saxon, being to all 
appearance no more likely to find his friend in 


he place than another, followed their example. 





He traversed one whole street without see- 
ing a living creature; then, coming to a cross- 
road, paused and listened. The musketry now 
seemed to be very distant, but he could not tell 
precisely from what quarter the sound pro- 
ceeded. While he was yet hesitating, a couple 
of Neapolitan soldiers came running towards 
him. Seeing an armed Garibaldian, they stopped 
short, as if doubting which way to turn; and 
Saxon called to them to surrender. 

At that moment, some six or eight red-shirts 
made their appearance at the top of the street, 
in full chase. The Neapolitans immediately 
fired upon Saxon, flung away their rifles, and 
fled down a by-street to the left. 

But the balls glanced harmlessly by, and 
Saxon, anxious to know how the great interests 
of the day were faring elsewhere, went on his 
way, and left the fugitives to their pursuers. 

A few steps further on, he fell in with a 
detachment of Tuscans led by young Beni, now 
on foot. 

* Hola ! amico,” cried the Palermitan, “ where 
do you come from ?” 

“From the barricade in the Via Lombardi. 
And you ?” 

* From the beach, where those cursed Regi 
have been pouring down shot and shell as thick 
as fire-stones from Etna.” 

“ How goes the day ?” 

“Triumphantly. We are driving them up to- 
wards the castle from all sides. Come and see !” 

So Saxon fell in with the Tuscan company ; 
and as they pressed up against the hill, winding 
round by a steep lane on the eastern side of the 
town, the young men, in a few hurried sentences, 
exchanged such news as each had te tell. 

“The whole of the lower part of the town is 
ours,” said Beni. ‘ Medici’s men have done 
wonders—the Genoese carabineers have lost 
half their number—Peard’s company has pos- 
session of an old windmill on the heights above 
the castle, whence they have rifled the enemy 
clear out of the northern works.” 

“This is great news !” 

“It is great news. Before another hour is 
past, we shall have them all shut up in the 
castle, like mice in a trap.” 

** Where is your horse ?” 

‘Shot under me, half an hour ago. 
is your friend ?” 

“Safe, I hope. He vanished in the mélée 
down at the barricade. I havenotseen him since.” 

“Silence! I hear a tramp of feet. Halt!” 

The column halted, and in the sudden silence 
that ensued, the approaching footsteps of a con- 
siderable body of men were distinctly audible. 

It was an exciting moment. The lane was 
winding, steep, and narrow. On one side rose a 
stupendous cliff of solid rock; on the other ran 
a low wall, overhanging the poorest quarter of 
the town. A worse place for a hostile en- 
counter could scarcely have been selected ; 
but the young Palermitan, unused to command 
as he was, at once saw the difficulty of his 
position, and prepared to meet it. 

Silently mt promptly, he drew up his little 
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troop across the road—the front row lying down, 
the second kneeling, the third standing—all 
ready to greet the enemy with a deadly fire as 
soon as they should come in sight. In the 
mean while, Saxon had slung his rifle over his 
shoulders and begun climbing the face of the 
cliff. Where there was footing for a goat there 
was always footing for him; and almost before 
Beni knew what had become of him, he was 
posted behind an overhanging bush some twenty 
feet above. About a dozen others immediately 
followed his example, till every shrub and pro- 
jecting angle of rock concealed a rifle. 

The Garibaldians had but just completed their 

reparations, when the white cross-belts of the 
eapolitans appeared at the turn of the road, 
some sixty yards ahead. 

Evidently unprepared to find their passage 
resisted, they recoiled at sight of the Garibal- 
dians, who instantly poured in their first volley. 
They then fired a few shots and fell back out of 
sight, as if hesitating whether to advance or re- 
treat. The nature of the ground was such that 
neither party could see the extent of the other’s 
strength; and Beni had been careful to turn 
this circumstance to the best advantage. In 
the mean while his men had re-loaded, and were 
waiting in the same order as before. 

They had not to wait long. In another 
second there arose a shout of “Viva il Re!” 
and the royalists, cheered on by their officers, 
came back with fixed bayonets, at the pas de 
charge—a narrow, compact, resolute torrent, 
which looked as if it must carry all before it. 

Again the Tuscans delivered their deliberate 
and deadly fire—again, again, and again; and 
at each discharge the foremost Neapolitans 
went down like grass before the scythe. There 
seemed to be a charmed line drawn across the 
road, beyond which they could not pass. As 
fast as they reached it, they fell; as fast as they 
fell those behind rushed up, and were shot 
down in their turn. 

And all this time the tirailleurs on the cliff- 
side dropped their unerring bullets into the ad- 
vancingcolumn, bringing down thehindmost men, 
and picking off each officer as he came into sight. 

Mowed down by an irresistible fire, little 
guessing by what a mere handful of men they 
were being held in check, and left almost with- 
out an officer to command them, the Neapoli- 
tans all at once desisted from the attack and 
retreated as rapidly as they had charged, drag- 
ging off some six or eight of their wounded, and 
leaving a rampart of their dead piled up half 
way between themselves and their opponents. 

“Viva Garibaldi!” cried Saxon, swinging 
himself lightly from bush to bush, and leaping 
down into the road. 

“Viva Garibaldi!” shouted Beni’s troop, 
eager to pursue, but held back by their young 
leader, who knew that they would have no 
chance if once they betrayed the insignificance 
of their numbers. Throwing himself before 
them, he forbade a man to stir. At the same 
time the tramp of the enemy, broken, hurried 
and disordered, died rapidly away, and the Gari- 





baldians, only two of whom were slightly 
wounded, remained in undisputed possession of 
their little Thermopyle. 

In high spirits, they presently resumed their 
march; but they saw no more Neapolitans. 
When the lane opened presently upon a broad 
platform overlooking the town, they halted. 
Above them rose the castle ramparts, apparently 
deserted. Below them lay the streets and 
squares of Melazzo, with the open country be- 
yond. A strange silence seemed suddenly to 
have fallen upon the day. There was no echo of 
musketry to be heard upon the air—no smoke- 
wreath visible even in places where the combat 
had been hottest half an hour before. Save a 
distant shouting here and there, and an occa- 
sional shell thrown from some part of the forti- 
fications far away to the westward side of the 
castle, the tumult of battle seemed to have 
passed magically away. 

* What does it all mean ?” said Saxon, breath- 
lessly. 

“ Well,” replied Beni, “I suppose it means 
that the battle is over.” 

At that moment a detachment of Malenchini’s 
brigade made its appearance at the further side 
of the platform, shouting, “ Viva |’Italia!” and 
planted the tricolor on the highest point of the 
parapet overlooking the town. 

The battle was indeed over; the long day’s 
fight, fought gallantly out, was crowned with vic- 
tory. The whole of the town, up to the very gates 
of the castle, was in the hands of the liberators. 

CHAPTER LXVI. SAXON PURSUES IIS SEARCH. 

TueE battle over, orders were issued for the 
construction of barricades in all the approaches 
to the castle. Weary as they were after their 
long day’s fighting, the Garibaldians then 
stacked their muskets and went to work with a 
will. Pavements were hastily torn up, carts 
dragged from the sheds in which their owners 
had left them, and doors taken from their 
hinges. Before sundown, a chain of extempore 
defences was thrown up at every point of danger, 
and the royalists were effectually imprisoned in 
their own stronghold. 

Then, guarded only by a few sentinels posted 
upon the barricades, the army dispersed itself 
about the streets and piazzas,and lay down to rest 
by hundreds in the churches, the deserted houses, 
and even the open doorways along the streets. 

In the mean while, Saxon went about from 
barricade to barricade, seeking his friend and 
questioning every one he met, but seeking 
and questioning mm vain. One Garibaldian re- 
membered to have seen him with the Pavia 
company during a sharp skirmish up in some 
gardens near the castle. Another thought he 
had observed him down on the Marina. A third 
was certain that he had been killed by the 
burstingof a shell; while a fourth no less posi- 
tively asserted that he was with Peard’s com- 
pany in the windmill above the castle. Con- 
fused by these contradictory statements, Saxon 
wandered hither and thither till the twilight 
came on; and then, utterly exhausted, stretched 
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himself upon a bench in the market-place and | asking at every barricade and outpost in the 
fell profoundly asleep. place. Could he give him any information of 

His sleep lasted only a couple of hours. He | an English gentleman, Lord Castletowers ? 
had lain down full of anxiety and apprehension,} The sentry, who happened to be a French- 
and no sooner had the first torpor of excessive | man, lifted his cap with the best-bred air ima- 
fatigue passed off than he woke, oppressed | ginable, and asked, in return, if he had the 
by a vague uneasiness, and, for the first few | honour of addressing Monsieur Trefalden. 
moments, unable to remember where he was. Saxon replied in the affirmative; but .. . 

He looked round upon a spacious piazza deep} _“ Alors, que monsieur se donne la peine 
in shadow, and scattered over with groups of|d’entrer. I! trouvera son ami, milord Castle- 
sleeping soldiers, and stands of arms. towers dans la premiére salle & gauche.” 

Melazzo taken; Castletowers missing; per-| Scarcely waiting to thank the friendly Gaul 
haps wounded—perhaps dead! He sprang to | for his intelligence, Saxon rushed in, and almost 
his feet as these recollections flashed upon him, | the first face on which his eyes rested was the 
and half stupified with sleep, prepared to resume | face of his friend. 
his quest. At the first step, he stumbled over! He was sitting on the side of a bench that had 
the corpse of a Neapolitan grenadier, lying as | been serving him for a bed. He hada large cloak 
if asleep, with his white face turned up to the | thrown over his shoulders, and looked rather 
sky. A few paces further on, he met a couple | pale ; but was, nevertheless, tranquilly smoking 
of Garibaldians, preceded by a torch-bearer; | a cigar, and chatting with his nearest neighbour. 
bearing away a wounded man upon a shutter. ** So, Trefalden,” said he, as Saxon burst into 

Learning from these that there were several|the room, “you have found me at last! I 
temporary hospitals in the town, as well as others | knew you would be looking for me all over the 
beyond the gates, he resolved to visit all before | place, if you were alive to doit; so I left word 

ursuing his search in other directions. He | at the door that you werato apply within. Ex- 
then followed them to a church close by, the | cuse my left hand.” 
stone floor of which had been laid down with} ‘1 am so glad, Castletowers!” exclaimed 
straw for the reception of the wounded. The| Saxon. “I was never so glad in my life !” 
torches planted here and there against the walls} “ Gently, my dear fellow—gently! You need 
and pillars of the building served only to make | not shake one’s hand quite so vehemently.” 
visible the intense gloom of the vaulted roof{| ‘“ What is the matter? Where are you hurt ?” 
above. All around, more or less dangerously} “In the right arm—confound it !” 
wounded, lay some sixty soldiers; while, glid-| “ Very badly?” 
ing noiselessly to and fro, were seen the surgeons| “No. That is to say, Iam not doomed to 
and nurses, busy on their work of mercy. amputation; but there’s an end, so far as I am 

Pausing at the door, he asked the sentry if | concerned, to glory and gunpowder—and that is 
he knew anything of an English nobleman— | quite bad enough.” 

Lord Castletowers by name—whom he had 
reason to fear must be among the wounded. CHAPTER LXVII. IN DURANCE VILE. 

“An Englishman?” said the sentry. “Si,j THe mystery of the Earl’s disappearance was 
amico, there was an Englishman brought in | sufficiently simple when it came to be explained. 
about two hours ago.” He had been carried over the barricade in the 

So Saxon went up the nave of the church, | last great rush, and, instead of remaining on the 
and preferred his inquiry to one of the nurses. | spot like Saxon, to fight it out to the last blow, 

She shook her head. had dashed on with some twenty others, in pur- 

* Alas!” she replied, “his case was hopeless. | suit of the first fugitives. Having chased the 
He died ten minutes after he was brought in.” | Neapolitans into a blind alley, taken them pri- 











“Died ?” soners, and deprived them of their arms, the 
“His poor body has not yet been removed. | Garibaldians then fell in with the Pavia com- 
It lies yonder, close under the pulpit.” pany, and shared with them some of the hottest 


Half in hope, half in dread, the young man | work that was done in Melazzo that day. 
snatched a torch from the nearest sconce, and/ It was while with this gallant company, and 
flew to the spot indicated. The shattered corpse | at the moment when he was assisting to plant 
lay placidly enough, with a smile upon its dead | the tricolor on the top of a summer-house in a 
lips, and the eyes half closed, as ifin sleep; but | long-contested garden, that Lord Castletowers re- 
it was not the corpse of Lord Castletowers. ceived two shots in the right arm, and was forced 

With a deep-drawn breath of relief, Saxon | to go back to the ambulances in the rear. 
then turned away, and passing gently along the| His wounds, though severe, were not in the 
line of patients, looked at each pale face in| least dangerous; one bullet having lodged in the 
turn. Having done this, he inquired his way to biceps muscle of the upper arm, and another 
the next ambulance, which was established in | having fractured the ulna bone of the forearni. 
the ground floor of the Polizia. In order to| Both, however, had been already extracted 
reach this place, he had to re-cross the piazza, | before Saxon found his way to the Polizia, and the 
Here he met three or four more torch parties; | surgeon in attendance assured them that Lord 
for the Garibaldians were still anxiously search- | Castletowers would, in time, regain the use of his 
ing for their wounded in all parts of the town. | armas completely as if no mischance had ever be- 

At the door of the Polizia he accosted the | fallen it. Th the mean while, to be sure, the re- 
sentry with the same question that he had been! sults were sufficiently inconvenient. The Earil’s 
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military career was brought to an abrupt conclu- 
sion, and his hope of doing something brilliant— 
something that even Miss Colonna should be 
forced to admire—was nipped in the bud. These 
things were hard to bear, and demanded al! the 
patience that he could summon to his aid. 

Their campaign thus unexpectedly ended, the 
young men would gladly have gone back at once 
to their little yacht, and set sail in search of 
“fresh fields and pastures new ;”’ but to that pro- 

osition the medico would not listen. So they 
ingered on in Melazzo day after day, keeping 
for the most part beyond the walls, and passing 
the hot and weary hours as best they might. 

It was a dull time, though enlivened by the 
surrender of the garrison. They saw the Nea- 
politan transports steam into the bay, and wit- 
nessed the embarkation of Bosco and his troops. 

When this interlude was played out, the Gari- 
baldians began to look towards Messina and 
speculate eagerly on what might next be done. 
Then came rumours of a general evacuation 
of the royalist strongholds; and by-and-by they 
learned beyond doubt that the tedium of success 
was not likely to be relieved by any more fight- 
ing in the island of Sicily. 

Somewhat comforted by this intelligence, and 
still more comforted by a note which the Earl 
received from Signor Colonna the fourth day 
after the battle, the young men submitted to 
the semi-imprisonment of Melazzo, and saw 
Garibaldi depart with the main body of his army 
somewhat less regretfully than they might other- 
wise have done. 

Brief as a military despatch, the Italian’s note 
ran thus : 

“Caro Gervase. The victory which has just 
been won terminates the war in Sicily. Dissen- 
sion and terror reign in the cabinet at Naples. 
Months will probably elapse before another blow 
is struck; and it is possible that even that blow 
may not be needed. In the mean while give 
ear to earnest counsel. Sheath thy sword, and 
pursue thy journey in peace. This in confidence 
from the friend of thy childhood. G. C.” 


It was something to receive this assurance 
from a man like Colonna—a man who knew 
better than even Garibaldi himselt the proba- 
bilities and prospects of the war. So the friends 
made the best of their position, and amused them- 
selves by planning what they would do when they 
received the medico’s order of release. 

Norway was now out of the question. By 
the time they could reach Bergen the season 
would be nearly past; besides which,the Earl was 
forbidden to expose his wounded arm to so severe 
a change of temperature. They therefore pro- 
posed to confine their voyage to the basin of the 
Mediterranean, seeing whatever was practicable, 
and touching, if possible, at Malta, Alexandria, 
Smyrna, Athens, Naples, Cadiz, and Lisbon, by 
the way. To this list, for reasons known only 
to himself, Saxon added the name of Sidon. 

At length Lord Castletowers was pronounced 
fit for removal, though not yet well enough to 
dispense with medical care. So Saxon cut the 
knot of that difficulty by engaging the services 


} 
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ofa young Sicilian surgeon ; and, thus attended, 
they once more went on board the Albula, and 
weighed anchor. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. LIFE IN THE EAST. 


A ttre yacht rides at anchor in the har- 
bour of Alexandria, and two young Franks, one 
of whom carries his right arm in a sling, are 
wandering to and fro, drinking deeply of that 
cup of enchantment—a first day in the East. 

These two young Franks roam hither and 
thither in a state of semi-beatitude, conscious 
neither of hunger, nor thirst, nor fatigue, nor 
hardly of the heat, which, though it is but nine 
o’clock in the morning, is already tremendous. 

First of all, having but just stepped ashore, 
they plunge into the Arab quarter of the town, 
passing through a labyrinth of foul lanes 
fenced in on either side by blank, windowless 
dwellings, that look as if they had all turned 
their backs to the street; and coming pre- 
sently to thoroughfares of a better class, where 
| the tall houses seem almost toppling together, 
and the latticed balconies all but touch ; 
and the sky is narrowed to a mere ribbon 
of vivid ultra-marine high overhead. Here are 
beggars at every corner, calling loudly upon 
Allah and the passer-by, donkey-boys, vagrant 
dogs, now and then a mounted Arab riding like 
mad, and scattering the foot passengers before 
him right and left. Here, too, are shops with open 
fronts and shadowy backgrounds; some gorgeous 
with silks and shawls; some rich with carpets ; 
some fragrant with precious gums and spices ; 
some glittering with sabres and daggers of Da- 
mascus. In each shop, sitting cross-legged on 
floor or counter, presides the turbaned salesman, 
smoking his silver-lidded pipe, and indifferent 
alike to custom and fate. Now comes a Moorish 
arch of delicate creamy stone, revealing glimpses 
of a shady court-yard set round with latticed 
windows, and enclosing a palm-tree and a 
fountain. One slender, quivering shaft of sun- 
shine falls direct on the green leaves and 
sparkling water-drops, and on an earthen water- 
jar standing by—just such a jar as Morgiana 
may have filled up with boiling oil in the days of 
the good Caliph Haroun al Raschid. And now 
comes a string of splay-footed camels, noiseless 
and dogged-looking, laden with bundles of 
brushwood as wide as the street, and led by 
shiny Nubian slaves, with white loin-cloths and 
turbans. Avoiding this procession, our two 
Franks plunge into a dark arcade of shops, 
lighted from above. This is a bazaar. Here 
are alleys where they sell nothing but slip- 
‘sane alleys of jewels; alleys of furs, of to- 
nacco, of silks, of sweetmeats and drugs, of 
books, of glass and ivory wares, of harness, of 
sponges, and even of printed Manchester goods, 
Sheffield cutlery, and French ribbons. Here 
crowds a motley throng of Europeans and 
Asiatics ; impatient Arabs, with the camel’s-hair 
thread bound upon their brows ; stately Mos- 
lems, turbaned and slippered; Greeks, in crim- 
son jackets and dingy white kilts; dervishes, 
in high felt caps; magnificent dragomen, in 
huge muslin trousers; Armenians, Copts, Sy- 
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rians, negroes, Jews of all climates, and tra- 
vellers from every quarter of the globe. The 
water-carrier, with his jar of sherbet on his 
head, tinkles his brass drinking-cups in the 
ears of the passers-by; the tart-seller offers his 
melon-puffs ; and here, just leaving the fruit-shop, 
where she has doubtless been buying “ Syrian 
apples and Othmanee quinces, peaches of Oman, 
and Egyptian limes,” comes the fair Amine her- 
self, followed by that identical porter who was 
‘a man of sense, and had perused histories.” 

Wandering on thus in a dream of Arabian 
Nights, the young men, having fortified them- 
selves with sherbet, presently mount a couple 
of very thorough-bred, high-spirited donkeys, 
and set off for the ruins of ancient Alexandria. 
These ruins lie out beyond the town walls, amid 
a sandy, dreary, hillocky waste that stretches 
far away for miles and miles beside the sparkling 
sea. Here they see Pompey’s pillar, and Cleo- 
patra’s obelisk, and a wilderness of crumbling 
masonry clothed in a green and golden mantle 
of wild marigolds all in flower. Here, where 
once stood the temple of Serapis with its plat- 
form of a hundred steps, the wild sea-bird flits 
unmolested, the jackals have their lair, and the 
travellers talk of the glories of the Ptolemys. 

At last, fairly tired out, our Franks are fain 
to strike their colours and go back to the town. 
Here they put up at an English hotel, where 
they bathe, dine, and rest till evening; when 
they again sally forth—this time to call upon 
the English consul. 


CHAPTER LXIX. IN SEARCH OF A COMPANY. 

fue consul was not at his office when the 
travellers presented themselves ; but his repre- 
sentative, a very magnificent young clerk, re- 
splendent in rings, chains, and a fez, was there 
instead. They found this official in the act of 
writing a letter, humming a tune, and smoking 
a cigar—all of which occupations he continued 
to pursue with unabated ardour, notwithstanding 
that Saxon presented himself before his desk. 

*T shall be glad to speak to you, if you 
please,” said Saxon, “ when you are at leisure.” 

** No passport business transacted after two 
o’clock in the day,” replied the clerk, without 
lifting his eyes. 

“Mine is not passport business,” replied 
Saxon. 

The clerk hummed another bar, and went on 
writing. 

Saxon began to lose patience. 

“T wish to make a simple inquiry,” said he ; 
‘and I will thank you to he your pen aside for 
a moment, while I do so.” 

The peremptory tone produced its effect. 
The clerk paused, looked up, lifted his eyebrows 
with an air of nonchalant insolence, and said : 

‘Why the dooce, then, don’t you ask it ?” 

*T wish to know in what part of this city I 
shall find the offices of the New Overland Route 
Railway and Steam-Packet Company.” 

“What do you mean by the New Overland 
Route ?” said the clerk. 





*“T mean a company so-called—a company 
which has lately established an office here in 
Alexandria.” 

“Never heard of any such company,” said 
the clerk, “ nor of any such office.” 

‘Where, then, do you suppose I can obtain 
this information?” 

* Well, I should say—nowhere.” 

“TI think it is my turn to ask what you 
mean ?” said Saxon, haughtily. 

“‘ My meaning is simple enough,” replied the 
clerk, taking up his pen. “There is no New 
Overland Company in Alexandria.” 

“But I know that there is a company of that 
name,” exclaimed Saxon. 

The clerk shrugged his shoulders. 

“Oh, very well,” said he. ‘If you know it, 
that’s enough.” 

And with this he resumed his triple occu- 
pation. 

At that moment a little glass door opened at 
the back of the office, and a bald-headed gentle- 
man came out. He bowed. 

“You are inquiring,” he said, “ for some com- 
mercial office, I believe? If you will permit 
me to offer a suggestion, I would advise your 
calling upon Mr. Melchisedek. Mr. Melchi- 
sedek is our great commercial authority in Alex- 
andria. He knows everything, and he knows 
everybody. A man of universal information, 
and very courteous to strangers. You cannot 
do better than call on Mr. Melchisedek.” 

“Tam sure,” said Saxon, “I am very much 
obliged to you.” 

“Not at all—not in the least. Mr. Melchi- 
sedek—any one will direct you. The viceroy is 
not better known. Good evening.” 

So saying, the bald-headed gentleman bowed 
the travellers to the door, and closed it behind 
them. 

“ Why, Trefalden,” said the Earl, when they 
were once more in the street, “ what interest 
can you possibly take in an Overland Company ? 
It is some obscure undertaking, depend on it.” 

“Tt won’t be obscure for long,” replied 
Saxon, complacently. “It is a magnificent 
affair; and if the agents out here are keeping it 
quiet, they have their own reasons for doing so.” 

** You seem to know all about it,” said Castle- 
towers, with some surprise. 

“T know a good deal about it.” 

** And mean to take shares ?” 

* T have taken shares already,” replied Saxon, 
*‘to a large amount.” 

Whereupon the Earl only looked grave, and 
said nothing. 
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LIGHT-BROWN 


Prescribed by the most eminent medical men throughout the world as the safest, speedicst, 
and most effectual remedy for 


Consumption, Asthma, Chronic Bronchitis, Coughs, 
General Debility, Rheumatism, Gout, Diseases of the Skin, Rickets, 
Infantile Wasting, and all Scrofulous Affections, 


Tue distinctive characteristics which have gained for Dr. pz Joneu’s Oil so much 
celebrity, the entire confidence of the most eminent members of the Medical Profession, and 
an unprecedented amount of public patronage, may be thus concisely enumerated :— 

I,—Its genuineness, purity, and uniform strength are ascertained and guaranteed. 

II,—It contains all the active and essential principles that therapeutic experience has 
found to be the most effective in the operation of the remedy. 

III,—It is palatable, easily taken, and creates no nausea. 

TV.—It is borne with facility by the most delicate stomach, and improves the functions 
of digestion and assimilation. 

V.—lIts medicinal properties and remedial action have been found to be immeasurably 
greater than those of any other kind of Cod Liver Oil. 

VI,—From the unequalled rapidity of its curative effects, it is infinitely more economieal 
than any which is offered, even at the lowest price. 


CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


The extraordinary virtues of Dr. pz Jonan’s Ligut-Brown Cop Liver Om in 
Pulmonary Consumption may now be considered as fully established. No remedy so rapidly 
restores the exhausted strength, improves the nutritive functions, stops or diminishes 
emaciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the cough and expectoration, or produces a more 
marked and favourable influence on the local malady. 

The following high testimony to the efficacy of Dr. pk Jonan’s Cod Liver Oil in Diseases 
of the Chest, is afforded by Dr. Waupsy, late Physician to the Hereford Infirmary, from his 
own personal experience :— — we 

“T can take Dr. DE Jonen’s Oil without difficulty or dislike, and with as little inconvenience as water 
alone. Not only in my own case, but in many others I have seen, it has caused an improvement of chest 


symptoms, and an increase of weight, so soon and so lastingly, as to be quite remarkable. I believe Dr, DE 
JonGu’s Oil to be the most valuable remedy we possess for chronic and constitutional disease.” 


GENERAL DEBILITY AND EMACIATION, 


In cases of prostration and emaciation, where the vital forces are reduced, and where 
life appears to be even at its lowest ebb, the restorative powers of Dr. pz Jonen’s Liaur- 
Brown Cop Liver O1t are remarkably manifested. By its administration the natural appetite 
is revived, and the functions of digestion and assimilation are improved, reanimated, and 
regulated ; and, when its use has been steadily persevered in, its peculiar tonic and nutritive 
properties have entirely restored health and strength to the most feeble and deteriorated 
constitutions, 

The actual benefit derived is thus described by Bensamin Ciarke, Esq., M.R.C.S., F.LS., 
author of “ Notes and Suggestions on Cod Liver Oil and its Uses :’”— 

“ “ Having myself taken both the Pale and Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil for debility, I am able, from my 
own experience, to remark upon their effects and comparative usefulness as remedial agents. After the Pale 
Oil, and all other remedies that I could think of had failed, I tried, merely as a last resort, Dr. p—E Jonan’s 
Light-Brown Oil. I received immediate relief; and its use was the means of my restoration to health. In 
their sensible properties and chemical constituents the Pale Oil and Dr. pz Jonen’s Light-Brown Oil are 
distinct medicines; and, from my observation of their mode of action and effects, I ‘must believe that I have 














HEFICACY OF DR. DE. JONGH’S OIL IN THE TREATMENT OF THE 
DISORDERS OF INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 


In those severe disorders, Infantile Wasting and Rickets, from which children suffer 
so extensively, and which destrey so many infants, the good effects of this Oil are incontestably 
established, its operation being oftentimes so very remarkable as to cure the disease when 
every other remedy had failed, and all hope of saving life had been abandoned. 

In cases of languid and imperfect nutrition often observed in children, where the appetite 
is capricious, and digestion slow and painful, and the body becomes weak and wasted, without 
any apparent disease, this Oil, after a few weeks, and sometimes in a few days, has produced 
the most extraordinary transition to a state of normal health. This effect is described by 
Tuomas Hunt, Esq., F.R.C.S., Medical Officer of Health to the populous district of 


Bloomsbury, in a communication to the Medical Times and Gazette :— 

“In badly-nourished infants, Dr. pz Jonex’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Ort is invaluable. The 
rapidity with which two or three tea-spoonfuls per diem will fatten a young child is astonishing. The weight 
gained is three times the weight of the Oil swallowed, or more; and, as children generally like the taste of the 
Oil, and when it is given them, often cry for more, it appears as though there were some prospect of deliverance 
for the appalling multitude of children who figure in the weekly bills of mortality issued from the office of 


the Registrar-General.” 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


From innumerable medical and scientific opinions of the highest character in commendation 
of Dr. pe Joneu’s Ligut-Brown Cop Liver Om, the following are selected :— 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 


Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
“T consider Dr. DE Jonean’s Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil to be a very pure oil, not likely to create disgust, 
and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 


' Dr. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Health, and Chief Analyst to the 
City of London. 

“The Oil corresponds in all its characters with that 
named ‘ Huile Brune,’ and described as the best variety 
in the masterly treatise of Dr. pz Jonen. It is,I be- 
lieve, universally acknowledged that Dr. pr. Jonen’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil has great therapeutic 
power; and from my investigations, I have no doubt 
of its being a pure and unadulterated article.” 


Dr. LAWRANCE, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg & Gotha. 
“T invariably prescribe Dr. DE JONGH’s Cod Liver 
Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that I 
am recommending a genuine article, and not a manu- 
factured compound in which the eflicacy of this 
invaluable medicine is destroyed.” 


Dr. BARLOW, 
Senior Physician to Gwy’s Hospital, 

“T have Sanqnentty socemnmenied persons consulting 
me to make use of Dr. pE JoNGH’s Cod Liver Oi:, I 
have been well satisfied with its effects, and believe it 
to be a very pure oil, well fitted for those cases in 
which the use of that substance is indicated.” 





Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., 
Physician to the British Embassy at Paris. 
“TI have frequently prescribed Dr. DE JONGH’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every reason 
to be satisfied with its beneficial and salutary effects.” 


Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., 
Coroner for Central Middlesex. 

“T consider that the purity of this Oil is secured in 
its preparation by the personal attention of so good a 
Chemist and intelligent a Physician as Dr. DB JoNGH, 
who has also written the best Medical Treatise on the 
Oil with which I am acquainted. Hence, I deem the 
Cod Liver Oil sold under his guarantee to be preferable 
to any other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal 
efficacy.” 


Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., 
Author of the “ Spas of Germany.” 

“Dr. Granville has found that Dr. pz Jonan’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the desired effect 
in a shorter time than other kinds, and that it does 
not cause the nausea and indigestion too often con- 
acquent on the administration of the pale oil.” 


EDWIN OANTON, Esq., F.B.O.S., 
President of the Medical Society of London. 

** For several years past I have been in the habit of 
rescribing Dr. DE Joneu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver 
il, and find it to be much more efficacious than 
other varieties of the same medicine which I have 
also employed with a view to test their relative 
superiority.” 





sew Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil ¢s sold ONLY in bottles, each bottle being sealed 


with a stamped metallic capsule, and 


bearing beneath the pink outside wrapper a label with 


Dr. DE Joneu’s stamp and signature, and to these capsules and marks purchasers are earnestly 


requested to pay particular attention. 


WITHOUT THESE NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE. 


FULL DIRECTIONS FOR USE 


ACCOMPANY EACH BOTTLE, 





SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


ANSAR, HARFORD & Co, 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
And sold by all respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World. 
IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 94.; Quarts, 9s. 





CAUTION.—Jn consequence of the rapid effects produced by Dr. pz Jonan’s Cop Laver Ort, 
and the small quantities required to be taken as compared with other kinds, some unscrupulous dealers, 
vith a view to increased profit, endeavour, when Dr. pe Jongn’s Orn is applied for, to recommend or 
substitute different varieties of so-called Cod Liver Oil, sold ata nominally low price. Purchasers 




















ik Bonus Year, 1865. ac 

NORTH BRITISH& MERCANTILE | 
| [INSURANCE ((OMPAN 7 
The 6th Septennial Investigation : 


DIVISION of PROFITS 


Will take place on the Close of the Books 
On 3lst December 1865. 


THE AMOUNT raew 10 BE DIVIDED will consist of |} 
the AccuMULATED Prorits which have arisen since the |} 


=| last Division in 1858. 


POLICIES OPENED in 1865 WILL SHARE tn THE DIVISION. 


During the Stx YEARS oF THE CURRENT SEPTENNIAL 
PERIOD, 1859 to 1864 inclusive, there have been issued 


5479 Policies, assuring £4,209,939, 


being an annual average of £701,656. 


| THE ISSUES DURING 1864 HAVE BEEN AS FOLLOWS :— 
1240 Policies, for £1,034,578. 
Premiums, £31,895:1:2. 
NINETY PER CENT of the Profits are allocated to those 
| assured on the Participating Scale. 
Invested Funds (1864) . £2,304,512: 7:10. 
(Ff Annual Revenue . £565,458: 16: 2. 





EDINBURGH, 64 PRINCES STREET. 

























BONUS YEAR, 1865. 





APPLICATION OF BONUS. 
The Bonuses may be applied so as to suit the convenience 
of Assurers; and liberal terms are allowed to parties who 
may find it necessary to surrender their Policies. 


FOREIGN RESIDENCE. 


License is now given to the Assured to reside in many 
parts of the world, free of extra premium, and, where an 
extra Premium is charged, it is on the most moderate scale. 


Annual Premiums payable during Whole of Life, 
for the Assurance of £100, to be paid at Death. 


WITH PARTICIPATION IN THE PROFITS. 























ANNUAL PREMIUMS ANNUAL PREMIUMS 

BY UNIFORM SCALE. BY HALF PREMIUM SCALE. 

l ; ; 
Age. Premium. || Age. Premium. Age. ~~ eo == - 
g« € = « @ Zs. d. Za é 
20 118 2 | 36 218 6 | 20 1 20] 2 110 
21 119 1 | 37 3 0 24 22 1 3 2 24 1 
2/2011 38!3 20/2/146/267 
9331/2 i12i]39/3 41/2/160/29 5 
24 2 2 3 | 40 3 6 14] 28 ;es 212 4 
25 2 3 5 | 41 3 711 30 1 9 1 215 3 
26 2 4 8 || 42 3 911 32 110 8 218 4 
27 260] 48 222 0 34 1123 6 i a 
28 27 4 | 44 314 4 36 et F 2 6 Ff 
299 | 2.8 7 | 45 | 316 7] 38 | 11610 !] 310 0 
30 2 910 || 46 319 1 40 119 4 314 8 
31 211 1 || 47 4 111 42 2 110 319 6 
32 212 5 || 48 4 410 | 44 247 449 
33 21310 || 50 411 11 46 279 410 9 
34 215 5 || 55 511 2] 48 211 6 41711 
35 217 0 | 60 616 2 | 50 216 2 5 6 9 























New and Special Tabies of Premium for residence in India, 
Ceylon, etc., have recently been adopted. 








LONDON, 61 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 





























BONUS YEAR, 1865. 





INDISPUTABILITY. 

The General Court of Directors have recently agreed, 
that after a Policy has been five years in existence, it shall 
be held to be Indisputable, and free from extra premium, 
without the necessity of any application for a certificate of 
indisputability. 

SPECIAL TABLES OF PREMIUM. 

The attention of Assurers is requested to the following 
peculiar Tables of Premium, which were introduced by this 
Office some years ago, viz, 

1. Tae AssuRANCE and ANNUITY SySsTEN. 

2. DouBLE ‘ASSURANCE SYSTEM. 

3. Hair Premicm System. 
all of which are particularly well adapted to suit the special 
requirements of a variety of parties, and are fully explained 
in the Prospectus of the Office. 


Annuity Department. 


Annuities, immediate, deferred, or contingent, granted ; 
and the Rates fixed on the most favourable terms. 


five Department. 


All descriptions of property at home and abroad may 
be insured at the lowest rates of premium corresponding to 
the risk. 

The progress of the Company in this department has 
been very satisfactory :— 

For 1862 the Premiums (ess Re-assurances) were £119,591 9 8 

For 1863 do. do. 165,192 8 3 

For 1864 de. do. £219,235 10 8 





West-end Office, 8 WATERLOO PLACE, Pall Mall, S.W. 














“A Bonus Year, 1865. | 
YORTH BRITISH &MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE Company ae 


ESTABLISHED 1809. 


President—His Grace THE Duke or Roxsureue, K.T. 
Vice-Presidents.*~-His GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. 
Tue Most NosLeE THE Marquis oF ABERCORN, K.G. 
Rr. Hoy. Sir Jonn L. M. Lawrence, Bart., G.C.B. & K.S.L, Viceroy of India. 


EDINBURGH, ©rtUinary Directors. LONDON. 
Freperick Pirman, Esq., WS. Jonn Wuite Cater, Esq., Merchant. 
Joun Brown Innes, Esq., W.S. Cuartes Morrison, Esq., Merchant. 
Henry D. Ferousson, Esq., W.S. Junius 8. Morean, Esq., Merchant. 
Joun Mait.anp, Exq., Aecountant-General| Joun H. Wa. Scuriper, Esq., Merchant, 
to the Court of Session. Geo. Garvrn Nicon, Esq., Merchant. 
R. Buiair Maconocuig, Esq., W.S. Georee Youna, Esq., Merchant. 
Sin James GArpiner Batrp, Bart. Avex. H. Camrsen., Esq., Merchant. 
Davin Davipson, Esq., Treasurer of the| Pritip Cuartes Cavan, ie Merchant. 
3ank of Scotland. Peter P. Ratu, Esq., Merchant. 
GrorGE AvuLpjo Jamieson, Esq., C.A. Pascok pu Pre GRENFELL, Esq., Merchant, 
J. F. W. Drummonp, Esq., Merchant. Apotpuus Kiocxmann, Esq., Merchant. 
James Campseit Tair, Esq., W.S. Jamus Du Buisson, Esq., Merchant. 
faurence Davinsox, Esq., W.S. Manager of Fire Department 
D. B. Waucnoreg, Esq., Merchant, Leith. eenen Maser emcee 
Secretary.—Joun Oai.vie. Foreign Superintendent.—G. H. Burnett, 
Actuary.—Davip CHIsHoLo. Actuary.—Axprew Bapen Jun. 
Auwditor.—Grorce Murray, CA. Secretary.—F. W. Lance. 
Medical Officer. Inspector of Agents. —A.FreD Goop 
J. G. M. Burt, President of the Royal Medical Officers. 
College of Physicians, Edinburgh. A. H. Hassatt, M.D. R.C. Cream, M.D, 


General Manager —DAVID SMITH. 
BRANCH OFFICES OF THE COMPANY. 


Glasgow. . . . 102 St. Vincent SrrReet. 

Newcastle . . . 25 Mostey Street. 

Liverpool . . . Hiew Srreet, ExcHanGe. 

Manchester . . . Hartrorp Campers, St. ANN SQuaRKE. 
Birmingham . . 10 Broap SrReer. 

Bristol . . . . Sm. AvaustTinE PARADE. 

Dublin. . . . 67 Upper SackviL.e Sr., and 47 Dame Sr. 
Belfast . . . . 23 Wartine STREET. 

Canada Branch . 4 and 5 Mercuants’ ExcHancE, MONTREAL. 





Every information, Tables of Rates, §c., may be had at any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents in the Kingdom, Colonies, gc. 








EDINBURGH, 64 PRINCES STREET. 
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WOLFF, PHILLIPS & Co., 


9, CANUTE ROAD, Ye SS AND 
DOCKS, gs} \'28 77, REGENT STREET, 


Southampton, Cis); London. 


Glbolesale Importers of Pabana 
Cig Ms anh Cobaceo, 


Nearly the whole of the genuine Havana Cigars used in the United Kingdom have 
been for many years received via Southampton, where they are Warchoused in the 
Docks, and afterwards transferred to London for dispersion and sale by the 
Merchants, Brokers, and Dealers. 

The Agency of Messrs. WOLFF, PHILLIPS & Co. originated some years ago in 
the supply to private friends of Havana Cigars, procured through their correspondents 
in Havana, but the demand having gradually increased to large proportions, Messrs. 
WOLFF, PHILLIPS & Co. at the request of numerous consumers throughout the 
Country, have extended their arrangements for the supply to the general public of 
guaranteed Havana Cigars and Tobacco, at moderate prices. 

The various importations of Messrs. WOLFF, PHILLIPS & Co. are selected by 
their own Agents in Havana, who having the most favorable arrangements and 
relations with all the best known and appreciated Factories, purchase and ship by 
the Royal Mail Steamers, running between Havana and Southampton, direct to the 
Warehouses in the S« uthamp ton Docks, a constant supply of the choicest prod ictions 
and growths of Havana Tobacco and Cigars and — are offered to the pul blic by 
the medium of the actual Importers, without pi assing through the hands of London 
Merchants, Brokers, or Dealers. 

All the Cigars supplied by this Establishment are guaranteed to be the genuine 
productions of the Makers whose brands they bear, and are furnished in the original 
packages as imported from Havana. 


COMMISSION AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 


Consumers having appreciated any particular brand or description of Havana 
Cigars and wishing to import the same in quantitics over 80-lbs. in weight for 
private use, can do so through the Agency of Messrs. WOLFF, PHILLIPS & Co., 
who will purchase the same in Havana, ship to England, and clear through the 
Customs, charging the original cost and charges in Havana, plus freight, insurance, 
duty charges, and commission in England. 


BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Leamington, 5, York Terrace, James Knibb, Manager. 
Cheltenham, 3, Colonnade, J. C. Capleton, Manager. 














Havana Cigar and Tobacco Warehouses. 


Offices—2, Canute Road, Docks, peathentstien, & 77, Regent Street, 
conten. 


Instructions and Information for ai nts and Correspondents of 
Messrs. WOLFF, PHILLIPS § (Co. 


Tue whole of the Cigars, Tobacco, &c. sold by Messrs. WOLFF, PHILLIPS & Co. 
are guaranteed to be of genuine manufacture in Havana, and have been selected by 
their Agents there, and “imported direct from Havana into the Warehouses of the 
Southampton Docks. 


Each box of Cigars is branded with the trade label of Messrs. WOLFF, 
PHILLIPS & Co., bearing their signature—the imitation of which is felony. 

All Cigars must be kept in a dry and moderately warm place free from dust, so 
that the exterior appearance and the quality and pure aroma of the contents of the 
packages may be preserved from deterioration. 

All descriptions of Cigars, whether Reynas, Reinitas, Nobles, Trabucos, Regalia 
Reyna, Princessas, Regalias, &c., are kept in stock of different colors and degrees of 
flavor; and each box is marked to distinguish these qualities thus :-— 

? 5 4 
CLARO - means—Light color mild flavor, 
COLORADO CLARO “ Little more color and flavor. 
COLORADO - . Medium color and flavor. 
MADURO - ™ Dark: color and full flavor. 

There are also intermediate colors, such as Colorado Maduro, Colorado Oseuro, 
and Oscuro, but these graduate only in slight degrees from and between the standing 

marks of Claro light and mild; Colorado Mad iro, and Maduro, dark and full flavor. 


With regard to flavor, the medium sorts are recommended, excepting to 
connoisseurs who prefer the Maduro sorts. The Colorado Claro, and Claro sorts, 
are the best in appearance, but the finest flavor cannot be got from the lightest and 
least matured leaf. In fine Havana Cigars, darkness of color ought not to represent 
excessive or unpleasant flavor. The contrary is the case with British or Continental 
made Cigars which are palmed off so extensively as Havana Cigars, where darkness 
of color is all strength and no aroma. In Havana where Cig yars are smoked in large 
quantities almost green, the ple ante rs and others prefer the dark leaf as possessing the 
highest Lye ee The Colorado Maduro and Oscuro flavors are pronounced by the 
Havanese to be the finest in aroma, the leaf from which such sorts are made being 
the finest and most matured Tobacco from the crop. 


It is a mistake to suppose that fine Havana Cigars improve by excessive age, or in 
proportion to the time they are kept. An inferior rank and strong Cigar may, for 
the sake of argument, be admitted to improve by storage, just to the degree that 
time may succeed in destroying some of its acrid and noxious qualities ; but really 
choice Havana Cigars do not improve, but on the contrary, are det riorated by undue 
keeping after they have become properly conditioned for smoking. These facts 
cannot be too strongly impress d upon buyer xs of Cigars, who in many instances have 
been persuaded thi at ave is the te st of qui ality. A greater delusion never existed, and 
was probably only originated to cover the defects of original inferiority in quality, 


When fine Havana Cigars have been properly conditioned after the voyage (a 
process which takes only a moderate time if the Cigars are properly treated), they 
are fit for consumption. and the sooner they are smoked the better, since a protracted 
storage only causes a gradual loss of the fine and delicate aroma. 

















PRICE LIST 


OP 


GUARANTEED GENUINE HAVANA CIGARS, &c., 


WwoLbFts, 


Reynas & Principes 21/ 22 
Reinitas, Operas, &c.21/ 23 
Kings Segars, Damas, &¢ 28, 
Nobles and Londres 30 
Trabucos, Trabuquillos, &e., 
Princessas, Medianos, &ce. 

Regalia dela Reyna 37/ 40 

RegaliadelaReyna 42 
Media Regalia 40 

Regalia de Londres 50 

tegalia Britannica 60 

Regalia Exceptional 75 

Non plus ultra 

Conchas 80/ 32 


/24 


25/ : 


30 
32 
30 
34 
42 
46 
42 
55 
65 
80 


34 


58 
70) 
85 
70 
36 


IMPORTED BY 


Fi tit, 


IPS & CO. 


30; 35/ 45/ per 100, weight about 2 to 1-1b. 


30 


36) 


36 
35, 
38 
50 
55) 
50 
60 
75 
90 
80 
38 


35 sé 
38 
40 
40 
40 
60 
60 
55 
65 
80/ 90/ 100/ 
100/ 120/ 160/ * 
85 “< ‘é 


40/ 50/ 60/ 


40/ 45/ 


45/ 50/ 
45] 
“e ce 
70/ “c 
70/ “c 
ce 
ce ce 


ce 


2-lb to 1-lb 3-02. 
1-Jb to i3-lb, 
1-lb to 1-lé 4-02. 
1-Jb 8-oz. 

1-b 4-oz. 


1-1 4-02. to 1-lb 8-oz. 
1-168 


-02 to 1-lb 12-0z. 
1-1) 14-oz. 
2-ld. 

2-lb. 

2-ld. 

2-lb. 

14-2). 





Pantelas, Elegantes, &e 30/ 35/ 40/ 45 

Imperiales, Cazadores, Sombremistas, Augustos, Magnificos, 

Altonsos, Napoltons, &e. 70/ to 150 per 100. 
Havana Smoking Tobacco, 10/6 12/6 15/ 21/ per lb. ) 
Tobacco for Cigarettes 12/6 15/ 21 

Genuine Latakia, Havana Knastre, Cuba Knastre, Oronoko, 
Persian, Cut Cavendish, York River, Bird’s Eye, and other 
fine descriptions of manufactured Tobacco, Foreign Snuffs, &c. 
Manilla Cheroots and Cigars, 

Real Cabana prize medal Smoking Tobacco and Cigarettes. 


very delicate 
flavor. 


) 6/ to 16/ 
j per lb. 


Real Cabana Principes, Royales, Comme il faut, Regalia Chico, King’s Segars, 
Damas, Pantelas, Londres, Regalia de Londres, Imperiales, Brevas, Tabaccos, 
Segarros, Regalia Elegantes, Anselmistos, Pigmeos, &c. 

Partagas Londres, Londres Chico, Regalia de Londres, Regalia Britannica, 
Imperiales, Kothschilds, Brevas, Operas, Galanes, Princessas, Principes, Entreactos, 
Regalia de la Reyna, Medla Regalia, &c., &c. 

Henry Clay, Flor de Cuba, Intimidad, Figaro, Punch, Upman, 
and many other choice and celebrated brands. 

Yacht Club, Jockey Club, thoroughired Balaclava, Blondin, and Inkermann, 
Cigars of the Reinita, Regalia de la Reyna, and Princessa de Regalia sizes, 
manufactured in Havana of a peculiarly choice Tobacco of specially mild and sweet 
flavor, and consigned exclusively to WOLFF, PHILLIPS & Co. 


*,* The above prices which are fixed to suit private consumers who may wish to 
be supplied direct from the Importers, are (quality being compared), very consider- 
ably under the prices at which it is possible for retailers to supply, and for amounts 
over £20, are subject to a discount of Two and a half per cent. 

Samples of 10 Cigars of any sorts can be supplied for trial, and are charged at one 
tenth the bulk price per 100. A sample box containing 100 Genuine Havana 
Cigars at any of the above prices will be forwarded carriage free to any Railway 
Station in Great Britain, on receipt of Post Office Order for the amount. 
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OF AGENTS. 








Consumers can select their brands and be supplied direct from the Warehouses 
of WOLFF, PHILLIPS &§ Co., 2, Canute Road Docks, Southampton, and 
77, Regent Street, London, sian the —_ special Agents. 


London ~ ™ 

Alresford - - 

Birmingham - 

Blandford - ~ 

Bradford, Yorkshire 

Brighton - - 
it 

Cambridge - 

Cheltenham 

Chester - 

Cirencester - 

Colchester - 

Coventry - 

Dublin 

Exeter - 

Grantham - - 

Hayle, Cornwall - 


Leamington and Warwick 


Leeds - - 
Lichfield - . 
Lincoln - - 
L ive rpool - - 
Ludlow - ~ 
Lymington - - 
Maidstone - - 
Melksham (Wilts) - 
Nantwich - - 
Northampton - 
Oxford . 
Penzance - 
Plymouth - 

Perth 

Ramsgate 

Reigate 

Retford 

Runcorn 

Sandwich 

Sandown, Isle of Wig right 
Searborough - 
Southampton ~ 
Stockholm - 7 
Sunderland - 
Tadeaster, Yorkshire 
Truro ad - 
Tunbridge Wells - 
Ventnor, (Isle of Wight) 
Weymouth - - 


Eives & Macey, 61, King William-street. 
Edward Rous. 
W. H. Goddard, 1, Friday-street, 
Robert Eyres. 
B. Wild & Co., Leeds Road. 
John Phillips, 154, Marine-parade. 
Henry Long, 34, Western Road, Hove. 
W. H. Apthorpe, j jun. Fair Street. 
J, C. Capleton, 3, Colonnade, (Branch Establishment.) 
Phillipson & Golden, Booksellers, 
Alfred Wood, Market Place. 
James Barber, 2 2, Bank Buildings 

Mr. Horsfall, Stationer. 

R. McGee, 35, Lower Sackville Street, 
N. Gillard, Osborn House, St. David’s, 
J. R. Wood, Guildhall Street. 
W. IL. Williams. 
J. Knibb, 5, York Terrace, Leamington, (Branch Est.) 
J. Whitham, 99, Calendonian-road. 
J. H. Henry, Beacon-street. 

C. Loder, Bookseller. 
J. R. Isaac, 62, Castle-street. 
Mr. Partridge, Bookseller. 
John Hayward, 98, High-street. 
Robert Whelpton, Gabriel’s Hill, 
R. Laine 
S. Charlesworth. 
Mark Dorman, Bookseller. 

E. T. Spiers, High-street. 
James Baset, 12, Market- place. 
C. G. Gibson, Central-hall Stores, 
John Taylor, Old Town Street. 
William Miller, George-street. 
E. Hewitt, 22, Harbour Street. 
John Markham, Market Place. 
W. Baker, Chemist. 
Thomas & William Rigby. 
John J. Knowles, Harnet Street. 
George Brown, Chemist. 
R. F. Chaplin, Harcourt Street. 
G. Phillips & Co., 12, High-street. 
John Wennberg. 
John Chapman, East Sunniside. 
W. Eland, Market Place 
Arthur Watling, Boscawen-street. 
Edward Durrant, Parade, 
P. Sims, High Street. 
Harry Wheeler, Stationer. 
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ESTABLISHED 1886. EMPOWERED SPECIALLY BY PARLIAMENT. 


FIRE. ANNUITIES. LIFE. 
ANNUITIES PAYABLE, £36,732. 
£742,670 FIRE PREMIUMS. 1864, LIFE PREMIUMS £236,240. 
INVESTED FUNDS £3,212,300 STERLING. 








A’ the Annual Meeting of the Company, held on the 23rd. of Feb- 
ruary, 1865, a report for the paft year was read which fhowed, 
That the Capital of the Company ac sated - d si and invefted 
was . - £391,752 
That the Fire ‘Premiums for the year were : ' - 742,674 


Being an increafe in two years of . 290,900 
That the Loffes paid and provided for under Fire Polici ies were 523,460 
That 1,690 Propofals had been received for Life camenagie in 

the aggregate fum of . - 904,809 
That 1,394 Policies had been iffued infuring 733, 536 
That 138 Propofals had been declined for . 82,548 

That 158 Propofals had not been completed for 88,725 904,809 

That the Premiums on the new Life of £733,536 were ‘ 23,808 

That the total Life Premiums of the year were ‘ . 236,244 
That the claims under Life Polictes with their Bonuses were. — 14.3,197 
That 90 Bends for Annuities had been granted, amounting to . 4,262 

That the total Annuities now payable were ° ; 36,732 
That the Special Referve for the Life ee Engage- 

ments amounted to 1,656,222 
That the Referve Surplus ‘Fund is increafed x - 971,410 
That after payment of the Dividend of 40 per cent. there will 

remain a Balance of Undivided Profit of  . . . 192,960 
That the invefted Funds ht Company amounted to . » 3,212,360 
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Kronheim and Co., “Lond jon, Manc chester, | aud Glas wruw. 
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hed 2 Liverpool and London and Globe Infurance Company. AR 


, — i. 





TRUSTEES. 
THOMAS BROCKLEBANK, Esq., HAROLD LITTLEDALE, £sq., J. A. TOBIN, Esq. 


Liverpool Board: Office, 1, Dale Street. 


Cuarrman—J. A. TOBIN, Esq. 
Deruty-Cuairmen—H. LITTLEDALE, Esq., and C. S. PARKER, Esq. 


Samuel Afhton, Esq. Thomas Earle, Esq. Robert Higgin, Esq. Charles Mozley, Esq. 
Swinton Boult, Esq. J. C. Ewart, Esq., M.P. | Hugh Hornby, Esq. Charles Saunders, Esq. 
ohn B. Brancker, Esq. | C. J. Forget, Esq. Jofeph Hubback, Esq. | Francis Shand, Esq. 
homas Brocklebank, | H. B. Gilmour, Esq. G. H. Lawrence, Esq. | John Swainfon, Esq. 

Esq. Thomas Haigh, Esq. Edward Moon, Esq. 
Manacinc Directoe—SWINTON BOULT, Esq. 


Refident Secretary—Henry Thomfon, Esq. Affiflant Secretary—Charles Tatterfall, Esq. 
Auditors—C. T. Bowring, Esq. ; Nathaniel Caine, Esq. 
Medical Referees—J. R. W. Vofe, M.D. ; Thomas Inman, M.D. 
Banke: s—Bank of Liverpool; Union Bank of London. 
Solicitors—Mefirs. Lace, Banner, Gill, and Lace. Surveyor—J. Stewart, Esq. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


Tue Premiums received by the Liverpool and London and Globe Company 
in the year 1863, amounted to £580,000, and exceeded by not lefs than 
£200,000, thofe of any other Fire Office. In 1864 thefe Premiums were 
increafed to £742,670, being an addition of £162,000 in that fingle year ; 
in two vears the increafe was £290,000. 

It is impoffible to read thefe figures without being ftruck with the 
very gratifying extent of confidence the public repofe in the Company, and 
the exceedingly tapid rate at which the Bufinefs is growing. ‘There is no 
fecurity fo good as a well-earned name, and to be well earned it muft be 
bafzd on confidence. But confidence is very flow of growth. It requires 
time, it needs evidence, it is the confequence of trial. It is not improvifed, 
and when once given, it fhould not on light grounds be withdrawn. ‘To 
err is human,” and if any miftake of judgment, or appearance of failure in 
fulfilling an obligation be detected in a management, which by fidelity, well 
tefted and allowed, has won fuch a confidence as that, it is fafer to aflume 
that in the particular inftance knowledge was pofleffed which could not be 
ufed, or that mifleading information had been given, the charaéter of which 
was difcovered too late, or that want of {kill or care in developing the cafe had 
concealed or marred its ftrength, than to rufh into arms wide open to receive 
you, with only loud profeffions of liberality, it may be, on which to bafe a 
claim of preference. The Lofles of every year teft the character of a 
Company’s management, and when, as in the cafe of the Liverpool and 
London and Globe Company in 1864, they fum up to £520,000, adjufted 
and paid without complaint, the beft fecurity is given that the obligations 
under its policies have been fatisfactorily difcharged, and that the real 
ground of the confidence repofed in the Company is fufficiently re- 
vealed. 

Infurances continue to be effected at Home, in the Britifh Colonies, and 
in Foreign Countries, and all claims to be fettled with liberality and prompti- 
tude. The Direétors have never advocated high rates of Premium, except 
to meet fome temporary emergency connected with a particular manufac- 
ed ture or locality, in order to induce improvements in the rifks. I / 
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MS Liverpool and London and Globe Infurance Company. 3 > 





TRUSTEES. ; 
HHNRY V. EAST, Esy.. FREDERICK HARRISON, Esq., W. NICOL, Esq., M.P. 
London Board: Offices, 21, Poultry, 7, Cornhill, and Charing Cros. 
CuairmMan—SIR JOHN MUSGROVE, bart. 


Deruty-Cuarrmen—F. HARRISON, Esq., SHEFFIELD NEAVE, Esq. 
John Addis, Esq. Henry V. Eaft, Esq. James Morley, Esq. W. Scholefield, Esq., 
Sir W. P. de Bathe, Bt. | R. W. Gauffen, Esq. Fowler Newlam, Esq. | M.P. 
C. S. Butler, Esq., M.P. | G. Carr Glyn, Esq., Sir C. Nicholfon, Bart.,, T. M. Weguelin, Esq., 
W. Chapman, Esq. M.P. D.C.L. | M.P. 
H. C. E. Childers, Esq., | John E. Johnfon, Esq. | WilliamNicol,Esq.M.P.| R. Weftmacott, Esq., 
M.P. W. Macnaughtan, Esq. | W.H.C. Plowden, Esq., F.R.S. 

William Dent, Esq. Rofs D. Mangles, Esq. | F.R.S. | B. G. Windus, Esq. 
Refident Secretary—John Atkins, Esq. — Superintendent of Fire Department—B. F. Scott, Esq. 
Aftuary—Auguftus Hendriks, Esq. Auditor—-H. H. Cannan, Esq. 

Medical Referees—]J. R. Bennett, M.D.; A. Anderfon, Esq., F.R.C.S. 
Confulting Surgeon—James Paget, Esq., F.R.S. 
Bankers—The London and County Bank ; Mefirs. Glyn, Mills, Curries, and Co. 
Solicitors—Mefirs. Palmer, Palmer, and Bull. — Surwveyors—E. N. Clifton, Esq.; W. Thompfon, Esq. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 

THE AMPLE refources of the Liverpool and London and Globe Company 
prefent an amount of fecurity to Infurers fuch as few if any office can 
give. The very large Funds actually invefted, and the unlimited refpon- 
fibility of the numerous and wealthy Proprietary are not furpafled. And 
accordingly it is found that the Bufinefs of each fucceffive year is largely 
in excets of the one that preceded it. In 1863 the new bufinefs comprifed 
the iflue of 957 Policies, infuring £542,909, and producing in Premium 
£17,640. In 1864 the iflue was 1394 Policies, infuring £733,536, and 
producing in Premium £23,808 gs. 2d. 

‘But beyond the fecurity, there is the element of certainty, the abfence 
of mere promife in its engagements, which naturally influences infurants 
to"prefer it. A contract of Life Infurance fhould not be a fpeculation. 
Its fwfilment fhould not depend on problematical fuccefs. A leading objeé& 
aimed at in the practice of infurance is to render that certain which 
otherwife would be doubtful only; and that Company wouldf ccm to 
fulfil moft entirely this purpofe of its exiftence, which places all the induce- 
ments it holds out to the world, on the clear bafis of diftinét guarantee. 

This certainty is the characteriftic of The Liverpool and London and 
Globe Company. Its Policies are Bonds ; its Bonufes are guaranteed when 
the policy is iflued; its profits or its lofles affect the proprietors alone ; 
and its contracts entail upon thofe who hold them not the remoteft liability 
of Partnerfhip. ‘To thefe recommendations have now been added, the 
indifputability of the Policy after five years exiftence, except on the ground 
of fraud or climate, and the claims being made payable in THirty Days 
after they have been admitted. 

ANNuITIES. The Liverpool and London and Globe Company offers to 
any perfon defirous to increafe his Income by the purchafe of an Annuity, 
the moft undoubted fecurity and the greateft practicable facilities for the 
receipt of his annuity. ‘The amount payable by the Company is now 
£36,700 per annum. The rates will be found on application liberal, and 
the preliminaries, and the requirements for the receipt of the pavments, as 
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LIVERPOOL AND 


All Directors must be Proprietors in the Company. 


TRUSTEES. 
LIVERPOOL. 
THOMAS BROCKLEBANK, Esqg., HAROLD LITTLEDALE, Esg., J. A. TOBLN, Ese. 
LONDON. 
HENRY V. EAST, Esq., FREDERICK HARRISON, Esq.. WILLIAM NICOL, Esq., M.P. 


Manchester Board | Leeds and Yorkshire Board. || Bristol Board. 
Orrice: 59, Kina Sr. Orrices: 65, ALBION STREET, LeeDs, AND || Orrice: Corn STREET. 
Chairman, | 17s HAYMARKET, SHEFFIELD. || Chairman, J, Batss, Esq. 

—— tac Chairman—John Ellershaw, Esq., Leeds 1S ©. Sane. te 

a ae Ny ESQ: |! Dep.-Chairman— William Butcher, Esq., Sheffield | Chases Sask. t 

E. R. Langworthy, Esq. || C, Chadwick, Esq. M.D., | Thomas Jessop, Esq. | Thon se WR ne Fs 

Henry Newall, Esq., Lit- Leeds Sheffield lG LW “4 -_ + sq. 
tleborough || John Cooper, Esq. Leeds | John Skilbeck, Esq., Hull oe re ‘ Esq. 

John Platt, “me § Oldham || Thomas T. Dibb, Esq., | Walter Stead, Esq.,Leeds Res. Sec. O. Fedden, Esq. 

Edward Tootall, Esq. Leeds [field | John Wells, Esq., Booth Medical Referee. 

J. A. Turner, Esq., M.P. || M, J. Ellison, Esq., Shef-| ferry, Howden J.Coulthurst, Esq.¥.8.¢.8. 

Thomas Wrigley, Esq. Medical Referees—T. F Teale, Esq., Leeds; Bankers. 
Resident Secretary. West of England and 


L r C. Thomson, M.D.; J. Carr; Esq., Sheffield. 
R. A. Kennedy, Esq. || Solicitors—Messrs. Payne, Kddison, & Ford, Leeds ; South Wales Bank. 
Medical Referee. Solicitors. 


: ¢ Messrs. Smith and Burdekin, Sheffield. 
E. Blackmore, Esq., || Resident Secretariee—R. Handcock, Esq., Leeds; Messrs. Fussell and 
M.R.C.S. | Joseph Turner, Esq., Sheffield. | Prichard. 


Scottish Board—Office: 128, Ingram Street, Glasgow. 
Chairman—J. R. Stewart, EsqQ., Glasgow. 


Andrew Buchanan, Esq., Auchertorlie | J. J. Grieve, Esq., Greenock. | R. F. S. Stewart, Esq., Laggaray. 
Resident Secreturies,—D. Stewart, Esq., Glasgow; D. R. Crawford, Esq., Greenock. 


LONDON AND GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 








Medical Referees—J, 8. Orr, M.D., in Glasgow ; J. F. Paton, M.D. in Greenock, 
Law Agent—James Ritchie, Esq. Glasgow. 


Sydney Board. | Melbourne Board. 


| 
EvizaBetH Street, S. 


Bankers—Union Bank of Scotland, Glasgow. 


New York Board.\| Montreal Board. 


WittiaM Street. | Piace pv’ ARMEs. 

Chairman . et 

: Chairman. Chairman. 

. Esq. T. B. Anperson, Esq. ‘| J. 8. Wittis, Esa. 
HW ane Y cncccogge Deputy Chairman. || Benjamin Buchanan, Esq. 
E . M Archibald.’ Eso” || Aex. Srupson, Esq. || G. K. Holden, Esq. 

"British C wr al » “8q-> || Henry Chapman, Esq. Edward Knox, Esq. 

A. Hamilt “+ Esq, || E- J- 8. Maitland, Esy. || Hon. E. D. Thompson, 
3 Gaillard, Jan, Esq 4: || Henry N. Starnes, Esq. || Esq., C.B 

KE. F. Sanderson, Ese || Resident Secretary. Resident Secretary. 
Res. Sec.—A. Pell, 3q. | G. F. C. Smith, Esq. A. 8. Leathes, Esq, 


Tue Directors defire to imbue the mind of the public with the 
great importance of having the Capital of a Company, on which the 
Dividend is paid, largely fupported and ftrengthened by other Funds, on 
which no Dividend is payable. Such a ftate of things, in the firft place, 
evidences the prudence with which the affairs have been managed ; 
and in the next, fupplies a guarantee againft fluctuation in the Dividend 
to Proprietors, becaufe fo confiderable a proportion of the annual pay- 
ments becomes derivable from intereft on the Inveftments. And when, 
as in the cafe of the Liverpool and London and Globe Company, no 
addition to the Capital can be made, without the premium upon it 
giving permanent increafe to the Referve Fu..J, it is obvious that any 
further iffue of ftock, by reafon of the premium it commands, will nearly 
provide its own Dividend, and fo form but a fmall charge on the bufinets 
it contributes. ‘This confideration will add to the fignificance of thefe 
Funds which for convenience are enumerated here, namely :— 


Capital paid up ‘ ‘ . £392,000 
Referved Surplus Fund. : 971,000 


Wrnyarp Souare. , 
Chairman, 


Hon. Ja 
M.L.C. 

| Hon. Sir J. F. Palmer, 
|| Pres.,L.C. {M.L.C. 
| Hon. J. M-Culloch Esq. 
| Hon. Sir Francis Mur- 
| phy, Speaker, L.A. 

Hon. R. Turnbull, Esq. 
| Res. Sec.W .M. Ross, Esq. 


s. Henry, Esq., 














Life Department Referve . 
Balance of Undivided Profits 





1,656,000 
193,000 £3,212,000 
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GLASGOW: Thomas Brown, Resident Secretary, 141, Buchanan Street. 
DUNDEE: P. H. Thoms, St. Andrews Place. 
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The 


Scotti/o Widows Fund 


IS THE LARGEST MUTUAL tire assurance 
OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
HEAD: OFFICE, 9, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


FOUNDED 1815. 
a 


Increasing financial Strength. 
The Funds have increased from £3,518,230 in 1859 to . £4,180,000 
The Annual Revenue has increased from £412, 767in18s9to 515,000 
New ASsurances of 1864 alone (£10,000 reassured) : ; . 886,350 


Security. 

After setting aside FUNDS to meet the SOCIETY'S LIABILITIES at 
31st December 1859, on the-ample scale implied in a Valuation by the Carlisle 
43 per cent. Tables (the whole loading on /u‘ure Premiums having been 
excluded), the Surplus or Profit on the operations of the Seven Years from 1852 
amounted to £724,117. Zhe Security afforded by the Society is therefore of 
the most undoubted description. Since 1815 to 1859, the following 


Profit has been Realkzed : 
Profit for Thirty-one Years, 1815 to 1845, . £708,968 
Profit for Seven Years, 1846 to 1852, _ . . §91,158 
Profit for Seven Years, 1853 to 1859, __—. . 724,117 


Profit Realized, 1815 to 1859, . £2,024,243 


The Whole Profit ts Divided 
AMONG THE POLICY-HOLDERS ALONE, 
while in Proprietary Companies it is divided in certain proportions between 
Shareholders and Policy-holders. ‘The above figures serve to indicate that Very 
Large Sums are necessarily paid to the Society’s Policy-holders, which, under 
the Proprietary System, would be paid in Dividends to Shareholders. The 
following are Examples of the additions made to Policies of £1000 :— 
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. Amounts of £ 1000 Premiums paid. Portion of Premiums 
Policy dated | Policies in 1865 Age at entry so. added as Bonuses. 





> 3 
1825 2034 5 10 1060 17 6 97 = 
1835 1729 4 2 802 2 6 9! -_ 
1845 1417 15 10 543 7 6 77 ow 
1855 1191 19 7 284 12 6 67 a 





! 
| 1815 | £2583 £1319 12 6 120 per cent. 





Thus Bonuses equal to the greater part of the Premiums paid have been added to Policies of even 
recent issue, while in many instances the Bonuses equal or exceed the whole Premiums paid ; 
| the original Sums Insured in these latter cases being secured by the Interest on the Premiums alone, 





LEEDS : John Cooper, Resident Secretary, 18, East Parade. 
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LONDON: Hugh M‘Kean, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C. 
Bell, Nott, & Co., 20, Exchange Buildings. 








YORK: R. A. Clark, Yorkshire Banking Company. 
LEEK: Joshua Nicholson & Sons. 
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C. Taddy, Solicitor, Shannon Court, Corn Street. 
George S. Bryant, 2, St. Stephen’s Street. 


jE ae! 
T Scottish Widows’ Fund Life Assurance Society. 





Surrender Values are payable on Demand, 


there being no interval of years, as in most other Offices, during which discon- 
tinuance of the Policy involves forfeiture of all the Premiums paid. The following 
are examples of Surrender Values of Policies of £1000, including Vested Bonus 
Additions for the number of years specified ; age at entry being 35 :— 





Portions of Premiums 
Premiums paid. Surrender Value. returned as 
Surrender Value. 


Duration of 
Policy. 








1 Year £29 1 £9 13 
10 Years 290 16 
20 Years 581 13 
30 Years 872 Io 
40 Years 1163 6 1130 
45 Years 1308 15 1448 


33 per cent. 
60 per cent. 
76 per cent. 
89 per cent. 
97 per cent. 
111 per cent. 
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Lmportant Privileges. 

1, Lapsed Policies.—When the premium is not paid within the thirty days 
of grace, and the Policy is not renewed within the further period of twelve 
months, a sum equal to the /#// Surrender Value is allowed. 

2. Loans (vot less than £50) are granted on security of Policies to any 
amount covered by their ‘ Surrender Value.’ 

3. Claims are paid in full in any part of the United Kingdom, on the 
simple receipt of the parties entitled thereto, in virtue of the Policy itself, or 
of Assignments, or under English, Irish, or Scotch Administration. 


Premiums for the Assurance of £100, 


WHICH ENTITLE THE ASSURED TO ALL THE ADVANTAGES OF MEMBERSHIP. 


BRISTOL : { 





Premium. | Age. | Premium, | Age. Premium. || Age. Premium. 
| 





33 |£ 
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41 |43 8 
42 3 10 
43 12 
44 14 52 
45 16 | 53 


50 
51 


36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


| 
| 49 |£4 611 


46 18 54 
47 1 1] 65 
48 3 7\| 56 


Division of Profits mm 1866. 


The WHOLE PROFITS realized since 1859 will be divided among the 
Policy-holders at 31st December 1866. The increased productiveness of all the 
sources from which profit is derived leads to the conclusion that the sum to be 
divided will be an unusually large one. A Policies issued during the remaining 
months of 1855 will entitle their holders to rank for two whole years’ Bonuses. 


Forms of Proposal, etc., may be obtained, free of charge, on application to 
the Head Office, or any of the Agencies. 
SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
EDINBURGH, September 1865. J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
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John M. Hutcheson, Exchange Buildings. 


Archibald M‘Kellar, Writer. 


GREENOCK :{ 
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DUBLIN : Joseph E. Purser, Resident Secretary, 9, Lower Sackville Street. 
Geo. Wm. Braddell, 34, Arthur Street. 
BELFAST: < William Davis, Provinc'al Bank of Ireland. 














| By Appointment to C,H. the Prince and Arincess of Males, 











SANGSTERS UMBRELLAS, 


ON FOX’S PATENT PARAGON FRAMES. 
FOUR PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 








To prevent mistakes, W. & J. S. beg to 
remind the Public that all Goods of their 
Manufacture have LABELS of the annexed 
pattern, with the words, “SANGSTERS’ 
MAKERS,” and that their only establishments 
are— 
140, REGENT STREET, | 10, ROYAL EXCHANGE, 


94, FLEET STREET, 75, CHEAPSIDE’*. 
* Wholesale and Shipping Warehouse. 





N.B. OBSERVE THE NAME. 


JOHN WARNER AND SONS, LONDON, 


MANUFACTURERS. 


’ THE AQUAJECT, 


No. 568 a. 








Useful for every variety of purpose in 
watering or washing flowers or trees in 
gardens, conservatories, orchard houses, 
&e. 

Is simple in construction, portable, 
and easily worked. 

It throws a continuous stream. 

Price, with suction and delivery hose, 
branch pipe, and spreader, £1 10s, 

The Small Aguagssect is held in the 
hand, and possesses advantages obtained 
with no other form of syringe. Price 18s. 

















To be had of the Trade generally through- 
out the United Kingdom. 
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